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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


CORRIDOR EXPRESS TRAINS 


by the Most Interesting Route between 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


(Via Settle and Carlisle), 


Through the lovely valleys of the Ribble and Eden, by the Home and Haunts 
of Sir Walter Scott, the Land of Robert Burns, and over the Forth Bridge. 
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TIME TABLE OF EXPRESS TRAINS. 
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LONDON (St. Pancras). “8 dep. 5 15 5 15 10 30 10 35 210 9 15 10 0 
LEICESTER Fee 7 20 7 20 12 30 12 30 3 35 It 34 II 34 
NOTTINGHAM ma fan s 7 35 7 35 12 32 1 8 4 37 II 40 12 30 
CHESTERFIELD jes 8 52 8 52 1 35 1 53 4 50 12 K 10 1B14 
SHEFFIELD bs » 8 45 8 45 12 44 215 | 5 40 12DK35 12B35 
LEEDS : ~ 10 20 10 35 1 55 2050 633 10K35 2B20 
BRADFORD | os 10 10 10 38 155 = 6 3 1DK35 1B35 
MANCHESTER - 9 35 10 Oo I 50 2020 5 45 12K 55 12 55 
LIVERPOOL . “ 9 35 9 55 I 40 2(20 5 13 12K 45 12 45 
ROTHESAY (2#2 Greenock) = arr. OA45 oH4s &s rs a te) Ha 
GLASGOW (St. Enoch) ... - 4 0 7 35 ; 1125 ove 7 35 
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* Corripor Express, London & Edinburgh 

t Corripor Express, London & Glasgow j 

§ First and Third C ‘lass Dining Carriages between London (St. Pancras) and Glasgow (St. Enoch) by these trains. 

A—On gyros pomnany gers reach Rothesay at 7.45 p.m. B—Passengers leave Chesterfield at 12.35 a.m., Sheffield 
at 1.10 a.m., Leeds at 2.15 a.m., and Bradford at 1.15 a.m. on Mondays. C—tThis time does not apply to Sundays. 
D—On Monday mornings passengers leave Sheffield at 12.25, Leeds at 1.10, and Bradford at 1.15. E—Passengers 
from Edinburgh reach Bradford at 11.40 and Leeds at 11.30 p.m. F—This time will apply to Saturdays only after 
September oth. G@—During August and September, passengers from these stations will arrive Edinburgh at 8.14 p.m. 
H—This time will apply during August only. J—During September passengers will leave Rothesay at 7.45 a.m. 
K—During August, passengers from these stations will reach Edinburgh at 6.58 am. L—During August and 
Sey ptember, passengers for Liverpool and Manchester will leave Edinburgh at 10.15 a.m. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


_ A Through Carriage is attached to the 10.0 p.m. Express London (St. Pancras) for Greenock (Princes 
Pier), where passengers may join the G. & S, W. Railway Co.’s, David MacBrayne’s, and other steamers for the Firth 
of Clyde and the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 


SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS 
giving further details of the Scotch Service may be had on application at all Midland Stations and Agencies. 


GEORGE H. TURNER, General Manager. 


with rst & 3rd Class Dining Carriages. 


DERBY, August, 1899. 
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Great North of Scotland Railway. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE TO THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
is vid ABERDEEN and the GREAT NORTH ~~ Dracmar Peterhead, 





Frase erb rgh, Inver urie, Turriff, Banff, M luff, Huntly, Keith, Dufftowr 
Craigellachie, Buckie, Elgn, Forres, uirn, Inverness, Dingwall, Strath- 
peffer, Kyle et chaleh tor Skye ar it ‘ We tern Isles—Wick, Thurso, and 
all places in the Nort f Scotlar 
EXPRESS TRAINS, t and 3rd class corridor carriages, with 
lavatory accommodati electricity, run from and t Aberdeen in 
irect nnectio m with the W t and East Coast Companies’ fast trains to and 
fre ym London and all! parts of En neinnd 1 id Scotland 
_ THROUGH CARRIAGES « ure run between \BERDEEN : nd INVERNESS 
ains iforn travel with the through carriag ia Elgin 


hci are sonenieed to ask for Tickets routed via averdeen, 
ALTERNATIVE , ROUTES. Passengers from all thron ugh b - 
1 h 






ing stati ) England ar m through booking stations in Scotland south ee 

or Dy lee, t Forr Nairn Ir werness, Strathpeffer, Wick, Thurso, and other 

tati the Hig ur Railway, may on request at the time of king have 
t inary return tickets made available to travel rid Aberdeen on the 

war rney and Dunkeld on the return irney r the tickets may be made 

out to go Dunkeld and return eid Aberdeen. 

SCENERY.—The Great North of Scotland Ra ilwa Ly passes through 

me of the finest scenery in Scotland The variety is most asing At one par 
the T st ve f gricultur i 
beau yly a ext he i 
hill ising | a " . wh if 
nothing could be finer than the prospect from the Coast 
southert re of the beautiful Moray Firtt The e famo 
runs along the picturesq valley of the De ies e throu 
mountain scener e Kingd 'B AL MOR. AL. he Quee 
where the reside for four months each year, is within nine miles of 
Ballater, the term s of the "Dee ide Railway. Coaches run daily during Summer 
between Ballater and BRAI MAR vid Balmoral through magnificent Highland 

en 

GOLF. ~The e are large and excellent Golf Courses at all the 
im} ant f e Railway A full ‘ tained on apy tion. 

CRUDEN BAY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
New Seaside g Res Fine Sandy Beach, over two miies long. Sea 
Bathing ‘fb ating, Fishing Splendid Re k Scene ry in district. 

I information and copies of Time Tables, Tourist Programmes List f Country 
Lodgings, & an be obtained by applyi to Mr. A.G aan, he ssenger Super- 
intendent, Aberde r to W. MOFFATT, G al Manager. 

Hotels owned and managed by the Great North of otland Railway Co 


pacar nore CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


(Wi N acse N Mires py Rait FROM ARERDEEN) 


I k to Cruden Bay Station. 
ABERDEEN. ; puaeient 18-Hole Golf Course. 
tr way for Visitor and 


Covered Way : 3 

Hotel Port t 7 Luggage between Station & Hotel. 

These Hotels are equipped with every Modern A nmodation for Comfort 
Electr Lighting Lifts Moderate Charges. 





Great Western Railway. 


PRINCIPAL SERVICES to SEASIDE RESORTS. —Week Days. 





PADDINGTON 5 30 725 850 9 0 9 3010 3010 3520 4511 3011 45 
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PADDINGTON 1152103 06 09 0915 94512 012 10 


Weymouth .. , arr ‘ 7 ¢ “ Bs 
Guernsey ‘sd 6 
le ut 
M j — ») 
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I t 129 
Exe $1 7 = 5 
Dav I 41 i - 
le t 2 i" fh 7 34 
T iv " 3 t 4 2 7E32 
Piymouth (Mill E A46 p1 $ Zi? 
New yuay _—_—— 0 
Falmouth 4 : 7 10 
St. Ives ee > 7 
Penzance — =e 7 2s — 

— —_—— m “| — 
Tenby ee ee ° ¢ im 
Dolgelly 1 ee _ — = oe 100: 
Barmouth ee 1 es zs 1102 
Aberystwyth ‘ 945 +. ee +. 

A North Road Statior B Landing Stage. C Saturdays only at Barmouth. 


D Sundays excepted. E Arrive 9.4 Sunday mornings 
J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager, 





MACMILLAN & GO.’$ NEW BOOKS 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


VOLUMES III. AND IV. READY ON WEDNESDAY. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In Ten Vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. eac] 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR 


HOUSE, SUTTON - PLACE, GUILDFORD. By FR: 
HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 





THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Fiftieth Thousand. In England and America, 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Wiystoy 


CHURCHILL, Author of ‘*‘ The Celebrity.” 
PEAKER.—“ We have not read a better book for many a day than ‘ I 
Carvel 


HUGH GWYETH: 


Cavalier. By BEAULAH MARIE Dix. 
TURDAY REVIEW.—“ We found it difficult to tear ourselves aw: 
the fascinating narrative. 


A Roundhead 


Second Impression. 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


By DorA GREENWELL McCHueESNeEY. 


[LY TELEGRAPH Miss McChesney shows th t she posse 
graphic powers and imagination in the irse of her story, and those pa 
which are historical are told with a due regard for truth as ~ pt wee juen¢ 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDSEEKERS. 


A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN GARLAN 
Crown &vo, 6s. 


SPEAKER.—“it nsists of viv prose pictures of adventure in 
North-West, interspersed wit nconventional and often extremely 
snatches of verse. The book reflects better than anything else we have seen 
pitiless majesty of the scenery and the tr litions of the quest. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir 


MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. (Harvard) Sixth Edition. row 


8vo, 6s. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


“WAR TO THE KNIFE”; or, Tangat 


Maori. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
1DEMY.—“ A stirring ron 


“NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
By Mrs. PARR. 


DOROTHY FOX. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


"HE TIMES Ww yust thank the a thor for a charming novel. 
style is fresh and natur igo rous without vulgarity, simple without mawki 
Dorot ry Fox he “If is re sented is charming all he: rts, and she will char 
saders. We wi sh ‘Dor chy Fox’ many editions.”’ 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS— 


The New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in one Volume, crow. 
8vo, red cloth, price 2s. 6d., n green cloth, price 2s., may ! 
btained at all Booksellers’, oat a complete List of the Thirty 


seven Stories may be seen, 








THE TEMPLE “BAR. MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. DONNA TERESA. By F.M. | 7: 4 YOUNG SOCIALIST. 
Peard. Chaps. VII.—X. 8 OTTER HUNTING. 
THE SALONS OF LONDON, o. THE VERGERS. 
THE TWO TWILIGHTS., 1o. ROSE ADAIR. 


MAP w p 


NORMAN RAMSAY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


SOME POETS IN LOVE. 11, OUTSIDERS. By Jobn!Ay* 
SHONAT AND CADDI, cough. Chaps. I.—V. 
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THE WEEK. 





THE debate in both Houses of 
Parliament yesterday week on 
South African affairs does not 
call for detailed reference here. 
it seems to be regarded by all parties as having been 
of a satisfactory character. The statements made 
by Lord Selborne, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the part of the Government, showed 
that Ministers were anxious to continue negotiations 
with President Kruger in the hope of arriving at a 
satisfactory basis for the settlement of the 
grievances of the Uitlanders. The Ministerial 
speeches were also marked by great firmness, Lord 
Salisbury declaring that having put their hands to 
the plough they did not intend to turn back. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech contained an announcement 
that the Government meant to propose a joint 
inquiry in order to ascertain the exact nature of 
President Kruger’s franchise proposals. The Leaders 
of the Opposition in both Houses, whilst deprecating 
the idea of war, admitted that the condition of 
affairs was unsatisfactory, and needed to be 
remedied. One notable feature of the debate was the 
fact that whilst certain members of the Opposition 
supported the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, it was 
attacked by several members sitting on his own side 
of the House. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Tuis week, Parliament has been busily engaged 
in winding up the work of the session. On Monday 
the House of Lords passed the second reading of the 
frish Agriculture and Technical Education Bill, and 
of the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, whilst the House 
of Commons carried the second reading of the 
Colonial Loans Bill, after a protest from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and the third reading of the 
Telephones Bill, besides adopting a_ resolution 
proposed by Mr. Balfour for the appointment of an 
extra judge in the Chancery Division. Sir Henry 
Fowler, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Asquith all spoke of 
the necessity of a rearrangement of our present 
judicial system, though they did not offer any 
opposition to the proposed addition to the Bench. 


On Tuesday the House of Lords passed through 
various stages the Private Legislation Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill, the Small Houses (acquisition of 
ownership) Bill, and the Royal Niger Company Bill. 
Lord Salisbury, in moving the second reading of the 
last-named measure, paid a high tribute to the 





Niger Company, stating that its main object was 
philanthropic and political, and that it was not a 
mere monetary speculation. The Company had 
succeeded in establishing English influence over an 
enormous territory, which weuld eventually yield 
a rich harvest to the empire. Lord Kimberley, in 
following Lord Salisbury, expressed his entire agree- 
ment with all that had been said by the latter, and 
declared that the empire owed a great debt of 
gratitude to those who had directed the affairs of 
the Royal Niger Company. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, there was 
an important discussion upon the Lords’ amendments 
to the Dublin Corporation Bill. In the House of 
Lords the Bill was maimed by the exclusion from it 
of four of the five townships which it added to the 
city of Dublin. Mr. Healy had the satisfaction 
of carrying, by 160 votes to 52, a resolution 
restoring the Bill to its original shape. Mr. Goschen 
answered a question having reference to a grossly 
violent and unfounded attack which had been made 
at a political meeting, by a retired officer, upon 
Lord Brassey. Lord Brassey had been accused of 
having published State secrets of the most im- 
portant kind in his Naval Annual. Mr. Goschen 
showed that there was no foundation for this 
statement, the author of which will probably be 
called upon to explain in a court of law. The 
House subsequently dealt with the Board of Edu- 
cation Bill, and read it a third time. 


On Wednesday there was a brisk struggle in the 
House of Commons over the Colonial Loans Bill. 
This is an omnibus Bill dealing with a baker’s dozen 
of colonies. It was wittily described by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman as being not a “daughter” 
of our Imperial policy, but a litter. Introduced at 
the fag-end of the session, it embodies a policy 
which has never been fully discussed in Parliament. 
The leader of the Opposition was naturally indig- 
nant at the course pursued by the Government in 
pushing such a measure to the front in the last 
days of the session, when discussion of its merits is 
impossible. On Wednesday certain Radicals deter- 
mined to punish the action of Ministers by offering 
a strenuous resistance to the Bill on its various 
clauses. They kept up the fight with great spirit 
and pertinacity for several hours. At last, however, 
they yielded to the appeals of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and, contenting themselves with a final 
division by way of protest, allowed the Bill to be 
reported to the House and read a third time. The 
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Committee stage of; the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill furnished Mr. Dillon with an opportunity of 
protesting against the retention of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act upon the Statute Book. 


On Thursday both Houses of Parliament had full 
and not uneventful sittings. The House of Lords 
determined to stand by its amendments to the 
Dublin Corporation Bill, despite the protests of the 
House of Commons. Lord Tweedmouth did his 
utmost to induce the Peers to act in a just and 
conciliatory manner; but, on a division, only seven 
Peers (including the Duke of Norfolk) voted with 
him, whilst fifty-five maintained the destructive 
amendments. In the House of Commons the chief 
event was the closing of Supply in accordance with 
the sessional order. Nearly twenty votes were 
passed without debate, and the business of Supply for 
the year was finally closed. Prior to this a number 
of questions, including the treatment of the National 
Portrait Gallery by the Treasury, the foundation of 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland, and slavery 
at Zanzibar, were discussed in a House that was, for 
the period of the session, remarkably full. Finally 
the resolution on which to found that last act of all, 
the Appropriation Bill, was agreed to in Committee 
of Ways and Means. 


Lorp ROSEBERY made a very interesting speech 
on Saturday, when distributing the prizes at Epsom 
College. After referring to the fact that speeches 
apparently belonged, according to the law, to any- 
body but the man who made them, he dwelt upon 
the duties of every school to turn out men, for it 
was on the manhood of the nation that we had to 
depend for the future of our country. English 
schools, although they might not have been so 
successful! as those of some other countries in giving 
an exact education, had, he declared, been the best 
schools of manhood the world had ever seen. This 
virtue had always received special worship and 
recognition in England. By way of illustrating the 
quality to which he referred, Lord Rosebery alluded 
to the cases of Major Marchand, Kossuth, and 
Garibaldi, and declared his belief that if the first- 
named were to come to England he would be received 
with an enthusiasm equal to that which greeted the 
other two when they visited our shores. 


THE long-expected judgment of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York on the questions raised by 
the appeal to them of the Rev. H. Westall, of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens, and the Rev. E. Ram, 
ef St. John’s, Norwich, was delivered on Monday, 
The “ judgment,” it ought to be explained, was not 
a legal decision, but a declaration of the opinions of 
the two Primates. It will be remembered that the 
offending clergymen had received instructions from 
their Bishops, directing them to discontinue the 
ceremonial use of incense and _ processional 
lights. The Archbishop of Canterbury read a 
carefully considered statement embodying the 
conclusions arrived at by himself and bis 
colleague. These were to the effect that the 
ceremonial use both of incense and processional 
lights is prohibited by the Ornaments Rabrie, and 
not enjoined or permitted by the law of the Church 
of England. In these circumstances, the Arch- 
bishops declared it to be their duty to request those 
clergy who have followed the unlawful practices to 
discontinue them. The Archbishop concluded his 
statement by calling on the clergy to submit them- 
selves to episcopal authority on all such matters as 
those on which he and the Archbishop of York had 
set forth their conclusions, 


Some of the sy« ** Royal Route” te Scotland, vid Aber 


on! the Great North of Scotiaud Railway, are deta‘led in our advert 








Tue Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the aged deserving poor was issued 
on Monday. The Report, with which we deal else. 
where, recommends either of two plans for giving 
old age pensions to British subjects who have reached 
the age of sixty-five, upon certain conditions. One 
of these plans proposes that the recipient of 4 
pension must be one who has not within the last 
twenty years been convicted of an offence and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude or imprisonment, has not 
received poor-relief, and has not an income of more 
than ten shillings a week from all sources. The 
other plan adds to these conditions the requirement 
that the applicant must have belonged to a friendly 
society for twenty years, or have secured for himself 
an income by the exercise of some definite kind of 
saving or by thrift. The Committee further recom- 
mend certain amendments in the Poor-law, without 
which any scheme for old age pensions would be 
incomplete. They propose that a pension authority 
should be established in each Union ; that the cost of 
the pensions shall be borne by the common fund of 
the Union, aided by a contribution from Imperial 
sources ; and that the amount of the pension shall be 
not less than five, or more than seven, shillings a 
week, 


Tue fact that the long-drawn-out 
ABRUAD. tragedy is nearing its culmination 
at Rennes has not silenced the voice 
of faction and malice in France. The absurd De 
Beaurepaire and the nefarious Dérouléde have vied 
with each other during the last few daysin attempts 
to obstruct the course of justice and to poison the 
public mind. The result of the “inquiry” got up by 
the ex-magistrate—of which the president of the 
court-martial refused to take cognisance—has been 
publishéd in one of the minor Boulevard sheets, and 
proves to be a mass of incoherent and, for the most 
part, irrelevwot and unproved gossip. The drift of 
opinion is sho*¥2 by the tart reply of M. Chautemps, 
an ex-Minister, of whom M. de Beaurepaire thought 
to make use: “J ®m one of those who respectfully 
await the decision .of the Rennes court-martial, 
resolved to bow to tht judgment, whatever it may 
be.” M. Dérouléde’s sa V8ge anticipation of the in- 
evitable is testimony in the Same direction. “ After all 
that has been said and dor'® for three years Dreyfus 
must be a thousand times }{roved innocent for the 
nation not to be entitled to be/ieve him guilty.” That 
is simply the cry of a wild beast 8t bay. The release 
of Du Paty de Clam has give? Opportunity for a 
new sideshow of mutual abus2; to the distant 
observer the case between Da Paty .294 General Gonse 
seems to be six of one and half a d.°7®n Of the other. 
Meanwhile the agony of the victim has been 
exhibited by the publication of — letters written 
during his imprisonment: one to Da Paty, dated 
April 20th, 1895; one to the heac! of the local 
prison service, protesting against beir'S PUt in irons, 
and dated October, 1896; the next, wihich was never 
finished or sent, to President Faure, dated February, 
1897 ; a fourth to the Governor of Guia!®®> enclosing & 
telegram to the President of the Repub; ic, on January 
6th, 1898; letters dated February 28t 4, 1898, to the 
Presidents of the Chamber and Senate, but held back 
by M. Méline; and, finally, an appeal t'® the Minister 
of War on March 2nd of last yer\": The pro- 
testation of innocence runs through th ©™ 4ll. 


THE Hague Conference broke up .°0 Saturday 
after an eloquent and optimistic speec?h from M. de 
Staal. The adjournment had bee" delayed for 
several days by a difference on the - Subject of the 
conditions on which unrepresented P¢Wers are to be 
permitted to adhere to the Arbitratio.™ Convention. 
As to the Rules of Land Warfare anéd Marine Red 
Cross Conventions no such difficulty %F08®- The 


DetaiLs of excursions to the Channel Islands. xe islands. © nd West of Erg- 
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unspoken but perfectly understood question was 
whether the Vatican and the Transvaal were to be 
allowed to quietly enter into the Comity of Peace 
after having been deliberately excluded from the 
Conference. Italy was willing to accept, and indeed 
proposed, what may be called a blackball clause, 
which would make the adherence of outsiders im- 
possible if any signatory Power opposed it. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, objected to this invidious 
procedure, and proposed that the support of every 
signatory Power should be required to a proposal of 
adherence. The whole of the other delegates, 
except one or two who abstained, were against this 
extreme requirement, but as Sir Julian Pauncefote 
had instructions not to give way, the question had 
to be referred back, to be settled by negotiation 
between the twenty-six parties to the Conference. 
Before the delegates dispersed, it was announced 
that sixteen States had already signed the Arbitra- 
tion Convention, and Sir Julian Pauncefote is going 
back to The Hague within the next few days to sign 
it for Great Britain. No doubt has been suggested 
as to the other Powers, even Germany and Austria, 
signing, but some delay is likely, as the Conventions 
are to be left open till the end of the year. As soon 
as nine of the signatures have been ratified the way 
will be clear for the establishment of the Permanent 
Bureau at The Hague, which will be the nucleus 
of the new machinery of mediation, arbitration, 
and investigation. It is worth noticing that M. 
Blowitz (who incidentally names M. Bourgeois as 
the next Premier and Foreign Minister of France) 
goes out of his way to pronounce an emphatic bene- 
diction over the Conference. 


THE politics of Belgium have advanced a stage 
in their troublous development during the week. 
Oa Monday the Parliamentary ‘“ Committee of Fif- 
teen,’ to which they had been referred, rejected one 
after another all the electoral proposals, including 
the Government Bill, which was indeed received 
least favourably of all, not a single member voting 
in its favour, although half the Committee abstained 
from opposing it. On the other hand, the system of 
proportional representation proposed by M. Theodor 
was only defeated by a single vote. During the dis- 
cussions M. Beernaert condemned equally the status 
quo and the Governmental project; and M. Vander- 
velde made it plain that he and his friends, while 
not setting themselves specially against proportional 
representation, will not rest content with any 
measure of reform short of universal suffrage pure 
and simple. On Tuesday M. Vandenpeereboom 
handed to the King the resignation of the Cabinet. 
In the Chamber an offer of the outgoing Ministry 
to carry on current business during the interregnum 
was agreed to only after contentious measures had 
been excepted and hung up. The King sent at once 
for M. de Smet de Naeyer, one of the two Ministers 
who resigned in January last, and a partisan of 
proportional representation on the lonester lines 
advocated by M. Theodor, who will probably have 
a place in the new combination. M. Descamps, one 
of the more prominent delegates at The Hague, will 
probably be the new Foreign Minister. 


“Nor guilty, but don’t do it again.” This old 
tag of Irish logic must apparently be applied to the 
case of Admiral Dewey. Even Trieste is not far 
enough away for it to be safe to throw stones at the 
Hague Conference just when Mr. White and Mr. 
Holls are going home in triumph; and still more 
foolish would it have been to portray Germany as 
the dog in the manger, and to foretell a war between 
the United States and that Power. The report has 
been disputed in a vague sort of way ; and we may 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Metches and refuse the foreign inatches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages- 





hope these things were not said. The impression 
created by the memorial of the war correspondents 
in the Philippines, and by other evidence of military 
incompetence, is not in the least modified by a 
feeble attempt to answer criticisms with which 
Mr. Alger has followed up his resignation. Mr. 
Elihu Root succeeded him at the War Office on 
Thursday. It will, apparently, need another great 
scandal to convince President McKinley of the 
need to recall General Otis. Yellow fever has 
been introduced from the Far East, and up to 
Thursday there had been forty-one cases and 
eight deaths at the Hampton Soldiers’ Home. 





ir is now announced, with appearance of authority, 
that Italy has no intention of pursuing a territorial 
policy in China, either at Sanmun Bay or elsewhere, 
and that nothing more than a pacific commercial 
policy is in view. An interesting speech on Chinese 
affairs was made on Thursday by Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage, M.P., who said that a reform party consisting 
of the most intelligent Chinese, and led by one of 
the highest of the Manchu aristocracy, Prince Ching, 
had made its appearance, and would receive support 
from every part of China, as well as assistance from 
Japanese sources. Mr. Drage considers that the 
time is near when we shall have to decide whether 
we are going to “ Egyptianise”’ the Yangtse Valley. 


AMONG the most notable contri- 
butions on political subjects to 
the reviews this month the paper 
contributed to The Nineteenth Century by Mr. 
Edmund Robertson on “The Casus Belli in South 
Africa” is certain to attract attention. Mr. Robert- 
son's article is a clear and powerful exposition of the 
situation from the point of view of strict legality, 
and his main object is apparently to show that we 
have nothing in the shape of a legitimate casus belli 
against Mr. Kruger and the Boer Republic. This thesis 
he maintains with great vigour and ample knowledge, 
and although it may strike some that he does not 
pay sufficient attention to the original history of the 
Transvaal and to the negotiations which followed 
Majuba Hill, there can be no question as to the 
soundness of his view upon the legal aspect of the 
present situation. But Mr. Robertson, like all other 
sensible persons, recognises the reality of the 
grievances of the Uitlanders, and, whilst refusing to 
admit that they have a casus belli against the Boers, 
is evidently of opinion that they have a very strong 
case for redress. 


LITERATURE. 


THERE is hardly a movement in the publishing 
world, hardly a premonitory symptom of the autumn 
season. Mr. Fisher Unwin announces what looks 
like a tendency novel from the pen of Mary E. Mann. 
The title is “The Pattern Experiment,” and the 
main scene is a labourer’s cottage, where the heroine 
and sundry relations are getting experience. Mr. 
Murray announces a few ferthcoming works, of 
which Mrs. Bishop's “The Yang-tse Valley and 
Beyond,” Mr. J. Arthur Thomson’s “ Heredity,” and 
Mr. W. S. Lilly’s “ First Principles in Politics’ seem 
to promise most of interest for the general reader. 
Reminiscences of Indian frontier service by Colonel 
Sir Robert Warburton and Colonel Algernon Durand 
are also announced, and Professor E. B. Tylor has 
thoroughly revised and in great part re-written his 
courses of Gifford Lectures delivered in 1889-90 and 
1890-91, which will now appear under the title 
“The Natural History of Religion.” An interesting 
publication “of the last few days is a catalogue ot 
books from the library of the late Mr. Gleeson White 
(A. L. Isaacs, Shaftesbury Avenue), with an intro- 
duction “In piam memoriam,” by Professor York 
Powell—a touching and worthy eulogy. 


Tue Mipraxno Rattway Company advertises with us its sum ner train service 
to Scotland and New Corridor Trains, 
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GENERAL GUZMAN BLANCO became 

OBITUARY. President of Venezuela in 1870, and 
held the post, with two breaks, till 

1887. He was despotic and not over nice, but he 
reconstructed the public law, and otherwise helped 
to develop the credit and material wealth of the 
country.—General Heureux, the murdered President 
of the Dominican Republic, is spoken of as being too 
fond of pomp and wasting his revenues on his army 
and his officials. “Brought up without education,” 
says M. Blowitz, “but of great intelligence, an 
indefatigable worker, eager to learn, and an 
excellent organiser and administrator, his good 
qualities were spoiled by his despotic system.” 
—Sir J. D. Edgar, formerly author, journalist, 
poet and lawyer, had been Speaker of the 
Canadian House of Commons for the last three 
years.—Sir Philip Manfield followed Mr. Brad- 
laugh in the representation of Northamptcn, but 
only sat for four years. As the head of a great 
firm of shoe manufacturers, he was able to do 
much to introduce the practice of arbitration in 
industrial disputes.—Canon Hinds Howell was one 
of the most energetic and widely known Church- 
men of East Anglia, and acted as secretary of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations and the Norwich 
Diocesan Conference.— Mrs. Vaughan, widow of 
Dean Vaughan and daughter of Bishop Stanley, 
was an original character whose religious views are 
said to have been akin to those of General Booth.— 
The Rev. William Wright, D.D., was linguistic super- 
intendent of the Bible Society, and author of books 
on “ The Empire of the Hittites"’ and “ The Bréntes 
in Ireland.”—Mr. E. P. Price, Q.C., had been Recorder 
of York and Judge of the Norfolk County Court. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DEBATE. 


— + e—- 


TYVHERE is a breathing space in South African 

affairs, and much will depend upon the way 
in which the time thus gained is used. It cannot 
be said that the debates in the two Houses yesterday 
week threw any clear light upon the situation. As 
a matter of fact, the complications are too numerous 
to make it possible to get a view of the whole 
position that is at once clear and comprehensive. 
But the debates did good, and have evidently pro- 
duced a wholesome effect both bere and in South 
Africa. It was made apparent by the speeches of 
the Opposition leaders that there is no real differ- 
ence of opinion on the question of the grievances 
of the Uitlanders, and that Mr. Kruger cannot hope 
for any sympathy worth having from this country 
if he should persist in refusing to grant the con- 
cessions which are manifestly needed. It is not 
a small thing that this point should have been 
established by the debates of last Friday, because 
it is notorious that Mr. Kruger has relied to a very 
large extent upon the assurances forwarded to him 
from this country, to the effect that the Opposition was 
with him rather than against him. He must nowknow 
that these assurances were cruelly misleading. The 
desire of the Opposition—and we are bound to add 
of many Ministerialists—was to secure fair-play 
for the Boers as well as for the Uitlanders. 
Liberals remembered, what so many persons seemed 
anxious to forget, the grave provocations which 
were given to the people of the Transvaal at the 
time of the Jameson Raid. They objected to the 
manner in which Mr. Chamberlain tried to enforce 
his views upon the public in this country. They 
believed that a firmness which was united with a 
conciliatory temper would be sufficient to secure the 
necessary concessions from Mr. Kruger, and they 
did not believe that anything had yet happened 





which would either make war inevitable or justify 
such a war if it were to be undertaken. But there 
is a vast difference between an outspoken dis. 
approval of the crude diplomatic methods of the 
Colonial Secretary and an actual approval of the 
stubborn refusal of President Kruger to do justice to 
the English population of the Transvaal. The 
Opposition has disapproved of the one without 
approving of the other, and the Boers now know 
from the debates in Parliament that there is no 
party worth considering in either House that is 
prepared to support them in their resistance to the 
just demands of the Uitlanders. It is clear that the 
revelation of this fact to the politicians of Pretoria 
has already had a sobering effect upon their delibera- 
tions. They are very shrewd men, and few of them 
can be in any doubt as to the certain result of an 
armed struggle between themselves and the whole 
force of the British Empire. It is impossible to 
believe that they will run any risk of provoking 
such a struggle now that they know that the 
Empire is united in its demand for the redress of 
admitted and notorious grievances. 

There was, however, another result of the Parlia- 
mentary debates last week that is at least as import- 
ant as this proof of our unity of purpose. That was 
the evidence afforded that the Cabinet desires to 
exercise patience and conciliation in its treatment of 
the Boers. Little good can be done by going back 
upon the gossip and the surmises that were current 
in the earlier stages of the dispute. We may accept 
the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
as proving that at this moment there is no division 
of opinion in the Cabinet on the subject of South 
Africa. It does not follow that we can accept them 
as proving that there have been no differences of this 
kind in the past. On the contrary, it seems clear 
that there has been a modification of the line 
taken by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. 
Lord Salisbury’s clear and powerful speech showed 
that if Ministers are determined, having put their 
hands to the plough, not to draw back from the 
work they have undertaken, they are equally deter- 
mined to exhaust every means that a spirit of 
conciliation can suggest before resorting to force. 
Furthermore, it has been made clear, even from the 
lips of Mr. Chamberlain, that there is no intention 
of destroying the independence of the Transvaal. 
Our demands are strictly limited, and they will not 
be extended if a pacific settlement of the dispute 
can be attained. It is, of course, true, as Lord 
Salisbury hinted, that if there is no pacific solution 
of the difficulty, if Mr. Kroger and his supporters 
stand fast in their resistance to the demands formu- 
lated by Sir Alfred Milner, the whole situation 
will be changed. The Convention itself will then 
become the primary question, and its modification 
in such a fashion as to make the suzerainty of 
England clear and indisputable will be the point 
aimed at by the British Government. But for 
the present the Boers may rest assured that they 
have no reason to fear any attempt to destroy their 
independence provided they will agree to meet the 
requests of the English Government in a fair and 
liberal spirit of concession. Thus two points of very 
great value seem to us to have been established by 
the debates of yesterday week. The first is the 
unanimity of opinion among all responsible politicians 
in this country as to the necessity of the franchise 
reforms demanded by Sir Alfred Milner, and the 
second the fact that the independence of the 
Transvaal is in no real danger provided the Boer 
Government will concede the just demands of the 
Uitlanders. 

It was somewhat unfortunate that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was not more explicit in his statement 
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regarding the joint inquiry which he had pro- 
posed into Mr. Kruger’s franchise scheme. Both 
in London and Pretoria some misapprehension 
appears to exist with regard to the nature of 
this inquiry. The Boers profess to _ believe 
that a limited inquiry would be an unjustifiable 
interference with their right to manage their own 
internal affairs, and they suggest that the only joint 
inquiry to which they can assent would be one deal- 
ing with all the points at issue, including the grave 
question of arbitration. We believe that what Mr. 
Chamberlain has proposed is an inquiry strictly 
limited to the new Franchise Bill, and we sincerely 
trust that the British Government will not, at the 
present stage of the dispute, allow themselves to be 
drawn into any larger investigation. It must be 
remembered that the franchise question is that 
which has been selected by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Alfred Milner as that upon which the dispute 
between us and the Transvaal must be fought out. 
They may have acted wisely or foolishly in doing so ; 
but having taken this course they cannot safely 
depart from it, now that they have gone so far. 
Furthermore, it is clear that some advance towards 
a settlement of this particular question has 
been made since the Bloemfontein Conference 
broke up. It will be a great service to the cause of 
peace that we should know exactly how far this 
advance goes. The great majority of Englishmen 
do not wish for war with the Transvaal, and if they 
can be satisfied that the Boers are willing to make 
real and substantial concessions in order to meet the 
views of the British Government on the subject of 
the franchise, they will certainly refuse their assent 
to any warlike measures. It is, therefore, in the 
supreme interests of peace that we hold that the 
new inquiry should be limited strictly to the 
franchise question. We trust that its effect will be 
to show that the Raad is prepared to grant a 
measure of enfranchisement to the Uitlanders 
which the latter can accept. If this should prove 
to be the case, the danger of war will be at an end. 
If not, we still hope that the demonstration of 
Imperial unity which was made last week in Parlia- 
ment will have its effect upon Mr. Kruger and his 
associates. 








THE LIGHTS AND INCENSE CASE. 





die Archbishops have shot their bolt against 
Mr. Westall and Mr. Ram. Mr. Westall has 
lost no time in assuring his friends that, unlike the 
jackdaw of Rheims, he is not one penny the worse, 
and that he cares no more for the Primates than he 
cared for his Diocesan. So long as that Diocesan, 
the Bishop of London, protects him from prosecu- 
tion, he will, no doubt, continue to disregard the 
spiritual power which he promised to obey. Another 
clergyman, Mr. Otley, has also expressed contempt- 
uous disregard for Archiepiscopal opinion. Laymen 
will be puzzled to explain Mr. Westall’s conduct. 
He appeared by counsel before the Archbishops, 
thereby recognising their jurisdiction as arbitrators 
between the Bishop of London and himself. Having 
done so, and lost his case, he defies the authority he 
had acknowledged, and announces that he shall do 
as he pleases. Dr. Cobb, on the other hand, who 
was not a party to the proceedings, and is therefore 
not bound by the award, declares that he will sub- 
mit to the views of the Archbishops. It is possible 
that the example of so prominent a Ritualist may 
be generally followed, and that these “ paternal 
admonitions” may check the growth of some 
superstitious practices in the Church of England. 








But this is not the restoration of discipline, or 
the triumph of law. The very constitution 
of this sham Court at Lambeth is a_ sur- 
render to lawlessness, and an insult to the 
supremacy of the Crown. Dr. Cobb is a more 
sensible man than Mr. Westall, and sees that he 
has gained a point of far more importance than 
the ceremonial use of lights or the sacrificial use of 
incense. He can now say, and of course he will say, 
that while he obeys two spiritual persons holding the 
highest places in the Church of England, he re- 
pudiates the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, 
especially the Privy Council. There are, it is true, 
a good many flaws in this argument. Why, for 
instance, should Dr. Cobb refuse obedience to the 
Bishop of London, in whose diocese he ministers, 
and yield it to the Archbishops, one of whom has 
nothing to do with the Province of Canterbury at 
all? Again, are the Archbishops purely spiritual 
personages? They were both nominated by the 
Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister just as 
the Lord Chancellor was, and the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 

The principle of Erastianism can only be eradi- 
cated from the Church by severing its connection 
with the State, and disestablishment implies dis- 
endowment. The Duke of Argyll plausibly argues 
that the Church of Scotland, though established, 
enjoys complete self-government. But he can 
only make out his case by ignoring a judgment 
of the Court of Session, with which he does 
not happen to agree, and it would be absolutely 
impossible to introduce Presbyterian democracy 
into the Church of England. But illogical as the 
position of the High Church malcontents is, they 
attach immense significance to it, and the Arch- 
bishops have helped them to retain it. This must 
make for disestablishment. Both the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York have 
‘done homage for the temporalities” of their sees, 
and have thereby acknowledged the superiority of 
the civil to the ecclesiastical power. Both must 
have often pronounced, in the words of the Bidding 
Prayer, that the Queen is over all persons, and over 
all causes, as well ecclesiastical as temporal, within 
these her dominions supreme. Yet they do not 
hesitate to sit together for the ostensible purpose of 
superseding the legal tribunals provided by Parlia- 
ment. These clergymen, Mr. Ram and Mr. 
Westall, were specifically accused of two eccle- 
siastical offences. They were charged with 
having incense burnt and lighted candles carried 
in procession during the performance of Divine 
service in the Church of England. Their Bishop 
ordered them to discontinue these practices, and 
they refused. The proper course to take with 
them was not in doubt. It was prescribed by law. 
They should have been brought before the Court of 
Arches, from which an appeal lies to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. It cannot be too 
often or too clearly said that a man who does not 
recognise the exclusive right of the ecclesiastical 
courts to decide ecclesiastical cases has no right to 
be a dignitary of the Established Church. Dr. 
Temple as an individual may favour the voluntary 
principle in religion, though we should be very much 
surprised to hear that he did. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whoever he may be, is bound in duty 
and in honour to recognise the Judicial Committee 
as the court of final appeal. 

The Archbishops have expressed their opinion 
that ceremonial incense and processional lights are 
illegal. That, of course, does not make them so; 
and the pretence of the Primates to speak with 
the authority of Popes in the name of the Church’s 
Supreme Head is extravagantly indecorous. The 
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Pope does put forward such a claim, but no Pro- 
testant accepts it; and what we deny to Leo XIII. 
we shall never concede to a Protestant Archbishop. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury may properly deal 
with points submitted to him by any Bishop in 
his province, and his decision becomes then the 
decision of the Bishop, to be followed by all 
clergy who respect the vows they made when 
they were ordained. The Archbishop of York 
has no business to interfere in the Southern Province. 
It was understood that he sat only as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s assessor. But the opinion is a joint 
one, and the claim thus made is a usurpation. The 
Archbishops, in their part of spiritual vindicators, 
carefully abstain from quoting any legal judgment, 
except one. In dealing with processional lights 
they refer to Archbishop Benson’s language at the 
trial of the Bishop of Lincoln. They forget, how- 
ever, to mention the fact that Archbishop Benson’s 
decision was affirmed by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. They thus ostentatiously 
ignore, and in ignoring flout, the jurisdiction of the 
Queen’s Courts. How can they expect from the 
clergy an example of obedience which they do not 
set themselves? They are officers of a State Church, 
appointed by laymen, and holding seats in Parlia- 
ment. They are Privy Councillors, and they occupy 
by virtue of their office the highest social rank. 
Their revolt against Erastianism is absurd. They 
owe to it their wealth, their dignity, and their 
power. Without it they would be in the position of 
Dr. Guinness Rogers and Mr. Price Hughes. They 
are unconsciously promoting disestablishment by 
their rather feeble efforts to run with the bare and 
hunt with the hounds. 








OLD AGE PENSIONS. 





HE Report of the Committee on Old Age Pen- 
sions is a little awkward for the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer. Ever since the Government took 
office they have been embarrassed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s rash election pledges. They have managed 
to perform, in a fashion, the pledge about work- 
men’s houses. Fortunately for them most work- 
men do not particularly desire to acquire their 
own houses, and a Bill could therefore be passed 
with tolerable security that it would become 


inoperative. But pensions are a_ different 
matter. Everyone would like to have a 
pension. An Old Age Pensions Bill must 


of necessity be either very expensive or a fraud. 
If pensions are offered, everyone will try 
to get them. If the conditions are harsh, 
the offer will be merely tantalising, and there is 
nothing so unpleasant for the average voter as to be 
tantalised. The platform speeches in favour of Old 
Age Pensions had been peculiarly effective, just 
because provision for old age at the common expense 
is so much desired by the working classes. The 
reaction, if the pledges are broken or perfunctorily 
half-performed, would be correspondingly violent. 
The state of the Exchequer in 1895-6 was such that 
if the new Ministry had boldly grappled with the 
problem a moderately satisfactory scheme would 
have been possible. But the Treasury has been 
dep'eted by doles to more select supporters of the 
party in power, and the express instructions to the 
British delegates to the Peace Conference not to 
discuss questions of maritime warfare, render it 
morally certain that we shall have to face an 
annually increasing expenditure on national defence. 
Thus the performance of the electoral pledges has 
become with the passing years practically more 








difficult, while no serious attempt has yet been 
made to find a satisfactory solution of what jis 
undoubtedly a real difficulty. 

The Government, in the first instance, appointed 
a commission of financial experts to devise a scheme. 
The Commission, taking a purely financial view, 
reported that no scheme could be devised. The 
Government stood convicted of having promised the 
impossible. It might perhaps have been better, as a 
matter of party tactics, to leave the matter there. But 
Mr. Chamberlain—to his credit be it said—does not 
believe that anything is impossible. He thinks it 
possible to create a flourishing trade even in non. 
spirituous commodities in every fever-stricken marsh 
where the Union Jack theoretically waves. He 
would not for a moment accept Lord Rothschild’s 
verdict. The Cabinet, to satisfy Mr. Chamberlain, 
decided to have a new inquiry, and, lest the miasmic 
pall of specialism should again stifle the generous 
impulses of the practical politician, decided that the 
inquiry should be conducted by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. A humorist—probably Lord 
Salisbury—suggested that the natural person to 
preside at an inquiry so intimately connected with 
the poor law was the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. So the appeal from Lord Rothschild, on 
this great financial question, lay to Mr. Chaplin, who is 
doubtless much better able to understand the need of 
old age pensions than the Lord of New Court. Mr. 
Chaplin was assisted by a very average committee of 
members of the House of Commons, and he was 
given a very few weeks for his work. It was doubt- 
less expected by the humorist that Mr. Chaplin, who 
can talk so long without saying anything, would find 
the remainder of the Session too short for the work 
allotted to him, and would ask to have his com- 
mittee reappointed next year. In this way a report 
full of generous impulse might have been presented 
to a gratefully expectant nation on the eve of a 
General Election. Such a report, if it did not win 
the election, would at least embarrass Lord Salis- 
bury’s successor. 

The little plan, however, has failed, as practical 
jokes so often do. Lo and behold, Mr. Chaplin has 
shown the most extraordinary facility in literary 
composition, and has been aided by colleagues as 
anxious as he to secure businesslike despatch. Lord 
Rothschild has been boldly brushed on one side, and 
a scheme has been drawn up which only needs money 
to make it work. Puta penny in the slot and you 
will see the millennium. The whole thing is as 
mechanical as the mutoscope, and Mr. Chaplin 
might well patent his invention if it possessed the 
two essential elements in a good patent: novelty and 
utility. Unfortunately, it possesses neither. The 
Report only tells us—as everyone knew before— 
that it would be a good thing if a pension could 
be provided for every deserving old man or old 
woman who can prove that he or she had 
really tried to make provision for old age. 
Nothing could be kinder, or nicer, or—despite Mr. 
Lecky’s dissent—more moral. The only drawback 
is that everyone knew all this all the time. When 
we come to the more practical question as to how 
the pensions are to be provided, Mr. Chaplin and his 
friends are engagingly simple. They tell us that 
half the cost should be paid by the local authorities, 
and half by the State, and that the best method of 
payment would be by postal order—doubtless marked 
“ Not negotiable.” But the Committee tell us that 
they have not had time to estimate how much would 
require to be paid, and suggest the appointment of 
financial experts to make a calculation during the 
recess. This is very modest, but very disappointing. 
We can imagine what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said 
when he read it. His pleasant colleague has presented 
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him with a bundle of platitudes and left the Treasury, 
not merely to pay but to calculate the bill. It is not for 
us to be less modest than Mr. Chaplin and to suggest 
how much will be wanted, and how it is to be found. 
The beer duty might be raised, perhaps, or the 
income-tax graduated so as to find the ten millions, 
more or less. The Chancellor will look into the 
matter during his autumn holiday, and the par- 
tridges—if no one else—will have reason to be thank- 
ful for the good gifts with which Mr. Chaplin has 
endowed a prospective world. 








M. DEROULEDE’S GAME. 


—_~o — 


( N Monday France will enter upon the last act 
J of the Dreyfus drama, though M. Dérouléde 
and other patriots of his kidney are busily preparing 
an after-piece. It will not suit them at all to see 
the infamies of five years disposed of by a military 
acquittal. M. Dérouléde is busily instilling into the 
minds of any fools who may listen to him the great 
principle that acquittal cannot mean the innocence 
of Dreyfus. It is to be pretended, first, that the 
Rennes Court-Martial has received its orders from 
the Government. The judges have been told to 
acquit. Next, M. Dérouléde has evolved a wholly 
novel theory of judicial procedure. There may be no 
evidence whatever against the accused, but that does 
not prove hisinnocence. The entire fabric of lies has 
been overthrown ; not one stone is left standing upon 
another; and yet M. Dérouléde coolly summons 
Captain Dreyfus to prove that the malignant 
prejudice against him is unfounded. “There is 
no case against you, but you must be a traitor 
because you are a Jew.”’ This is the attitude of M. 
Dérouléde’s friends in the Anti-Semitic Press. “No 
evidence is needed,” says the Libre Parole. “The 
judges at Rennes must have an intimate conviction 
of Dreyfus’s guilt, and they ought to act boldly on 
that.” This “intimate conviction,’ which is 
superior to proof, is to survive the acquittal in the 
minds of most Frenchmen, if M. Dérouléde has his 
way. He will say to them: “ As I warned you, this 
Parliamentary Republic has saved the man you 
know to be a traitor. If you would avenge the 
honour of the Army, you must upset the Constitution 
and elect me Dictator.” 

If every absurdity were not possible in French 
politics, we should say that M. Dérouléde’s policy 
would share the fate of M. de Beaurepaire’s dossier. 
That criminal lunatic has produced his wonderful 
testimony and some thirty witnesses, one of whom 
has already declared himself to be a practical joker 
like the famous “ Karl.’’ M. de Beaurepaire has 
been told by the president of the Court-Martial that 
his evidence is not admissible; but the defence have 
cited him as a witness, because it will be excellent 
for them to let him make a fool of himself before the 
court. He has at least the negative virtue of being 
out of his mind. That is not the case with the five 
Ministers of War, who will probably reiterate their 
belief that Dreyfus was “justly and legally con- 
demned.” M. Cavaignac, for example, will have 
the opportunity of swearing once more to the “ con- 
fession ” in the face of Colonel Sandherr’s damning 
letter, which shows that as far back as 1895 the 
General Staff knew that Dreyfus had not confessed. 
Colonel Sandherr warned a friendly editor not to 
propagate this fable, which would have the un- 
fortunate effect of enabling the Dreyfus family to 
score a point. M. Cavaignac must have known 
Colonel Sandherr’s opinion, just as his predecessors, 
Mercier and Billot, knew it. That did not prevent 





him from placarding the fable all over France. 
M. Méline must have known that the categorical 
analysis by Dreyfus of the indictment at the Court- 
Martial demanded an answer. That is why he sup- 
pressed the letters of the prisoner to the presidents 
of the Chamber and the Senate, and coolly declared 
that there was no Affaire Dreyfus. That is why he 
permitted his Colonial Minister to order the victim 
to be put in irons for no offence save that of 
innocence. It is plain that they hoped he would 
die, an event which would have given some colour 
to the pretence that there was no Affaire Dreyfus. 

Another witness the defence would do well to 
summon at Rennes is Colonel du Paty de Clam. 
This slave of duty and of “a boiling imagination ” 
has been set at liberty, whether because the notorious 
Captain Tavernier, who made the official inquiry, 
shut his eyes to the performances of his interesting 
captive, or whether because De Clam made good his 
assertion that he had acted at the instigation of 
General Gonse and General de Boisdeffre, does not 
appear. General de Gallifet may be reserving pro- 
ceedings against those malefactors, or he may have 
decided that they must benefit by a policy of efface- 
ment if he is not to put the whole General Staff 
under lock and key. It is easy to disgrace General 
de Négrier, who engaged in overt action against the 
Republic; but it is not so easy to punish a man like 
Boisdeffre, in whom, perchance, is the root of the 
whole infamous mystery. That Esterhazy was the 
traitor employed by Colonel Schwartzkoppen is 
beyond question; that he was in league with Henry 
for the sale of documents to the Germans is almost 
certain; that a much higher personage than either 
of them connived at this treason, and profited by 
it, is a speculation which at least offers a solution 
of the problem. We could understand why so 
many people perjured themselves in desperate 
efforts to keep an innocent man in prison and 
burke all inquiry if the price of justice were to be 
a far greater scandal than France has ever sus- 
pected. The resignation of General de Boisdeffre 
after the suicide of Henry, and his retirement into a 
privacy racked by anxiety and ill-health, may por- 
tend a secret which, if disclosed, would search and 
sear the hearts of honest Frenchmen to whom the 
honour of the Army is a sacred possession. 

As it is, M. Dérouléde does not exaggerate when 
he says that the acquittal of Captain Dreyfus means 
the moral conviction of the politicians, military and 
civil, who have conspired in the denial of justice. 
He hopes this prospect will deter the Court-Martial 
from doing its duty, for it must not be supposed that 
M. Dérouléde believes in the guilt of Dreyfus. He 
admitted in 1897 that Esterhazy was the traitor, and 
his lame explanation that he changed his mind again 
because General Billot swore that Dreyfus was the 
man has deceived nobody. A French politician who 
thinks the people would elect him by acclamation 
President of the Republic cannot afford to dis- 
credit the iniquity of Jews, all and sundry. Un- 
less M. Dérouléde’s military friends, however, are 
prepared to take the field after the acquittal, he 
will not profit much by asserting that the Parlia- 
mentary system is to blame for the vindication of 
Dreyfus. If General de Gallifet remains in office 
long enough, he will be disposed to treat this kind 
of agitation as rank sedition. Even if the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau Ministry should be turned out by 
the Chamber, its successor will have to uphold 
the judgment of a military tribunal and treat 
those who assail that judgment as enemies of 
the Republic. Unless General de Négrier can then 
be persuaded to leave the cultivation of his garden 
and raise the standard of civil war, the conspiracy 
may die for lack of nourishment. 
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FINANCE. 

| YXCEPT in the markets for Western Australian 

4 shares and for American securities, there is 
very little doing upon the Stock Exchange, holiday- 
making having already begun. To-day the Stock 
Exchange is closed. Monday will be a Bank Holiday, 
and, in consequence, even those who are unable to 
leave the City for any length of time are getting 
away for a few days; while, owing to the beautiful 
weather, all who can get away are leaving for the 
seaside or the mountains. Naturally, therefore, 
business is very restricted, and is likely to remain 
so for a couple of months. In the Western 
Australian market there has been a good deal of 
activity again this week. There is not the haste 
to run up prices, nor are there the sensational 
advances to record of last week. The movements now 
are more moderate and more rational. Some of the 
shares have risen very greatly of late. Some appear 
to be quite high enough. But there has not been 
much movement in other shares, and no doubt 
there are a great number of properties which are 
both rich and moderately priced which may still be 
bought with advantage. But the public would do 
well not to follow blindly those who are running up 
certain shares in an extravagant way They may 
be worth the extremely high quotations now re- 
corded. But the advance is too rapid, and in all 
reasonable probability will be followed by a set 
back. In the American department the general 
public is holding aloof. Experience has taught it at 
last that the market is a very deceptive one, and 
that it is quite as likely to lose as to make money in 
it. But professional operators are doing a fair 
amount. In New York the unusual creation of in- 
dustrial companies and the vast amalgamations of 
the present year appear to be still weighing upon 
the market. It is true that the amount of business 
is generally increasing. The weather is very hot 
now and most persons who can get away are absent. 
Still the sales recorded each day show that a very 
considerable business is being done. But the Money 
Market is in an unsettled state and the future of 
the Money Market is very uncertain. Those who 
are engaged in the market, therefore, will require to 
be very cautious in what they do. Outside of the 
Westralian and American departments there is very 
little doing. But the price of consols continues to 
decline. The main reason is the reduction of the 
Sinking Fund by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his determination to divert as much as possible 
of the Savings Banks deposits from investment in 
consols to investment in other securities such as 
colonial loans. The price of consols was run 
up by the enormous purchases for Government 
departments, and now that the purchases on 
Government account have fallen off so greatly 
for nearly a couple of years the price is very 
naturally declining. Moreover, in a very short 
time now the interest will fall from 2} per cent. 
to 2} per cent., and, lastly, bankers and other great 
capitalists are selling consols to employ the proceeds 
in lending to merchants and manufacturers. Never 
before was the trade of the country larger or more 
prosperous than it is at present. Consequently the 
amount of money required is unusually large, and 
as a natural consequence those who had invested in 
consols and other high-class securities—because of the 
difficulty of employing the money to better effect, 
and because they hoped that a rise in consols would 
continue—are now selling at least a portion of their 
holdings to employ the money at much higher rates in 
lending to traders. The decline in consols will prob- 
ably go on because the improvement in trade is likely 
to continue, and because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stopped buying. But there will be a 
recovery later on. For there must be a termination 
some time of the present extraordinary prosperity 
in trade. 
The Bank of England is fairly successful in its 
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effort to make its rate of discount effective. The 
supply of money in the open market is not large, 
and although the bill-brokers were not obliged to 
go to the Bank for loans at the end of July as they 
had been obliged at the end of so many previous 
months, yet the scramble for money was very great, 
and rates were stiff. Owing to the extreme prosperity 
of trade, to the high wages and the high prices now 
ruling, coin is flowing into the provinces in unusually 
large amounts, and at the same time holiday-makers 
are taking away from London considerable sums, 
For the moment, therefore, the tendency is for the 
supply of money in London to be reduced. How- 
ever, the Bank of England is now obtaining a 
very satisfactory proportion of the gold coming in, 
Gold has arrived in large amounts from Germany, 
Austria, and other parts of the Continent, and 
although France is taking some, yet the receipts 
largely exceed the withdrawals. The Bank of 
England is receiving a very large proportion of the 
gold coming from South Africa and Australia. If 
it were not for the extraordinary demand for coin 
for the Continent the Bank reserve would rapidly 
increase now. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that the drain upon the Bank by-and-by will be 
very considerable, and therefore it is to be hoped 
that the bill-brokers will not again attempt to run 
down the value of money. For the moment the rates 
of interest and discount are unexpectedly low in 
Berlin. Several of the German Governments have 
raised loans during the year. This has caused an 
accumulation of funds in Berlin, and the bankers 
there are trying to employ the money as profitably 
as they can. But the funds will soon be paid away 
by the several Governments, and then there will 
probably set in a period of great stringency. Mean- 
time the Indian money market is growing easier. 
But the India Council continues to sell its drafts 
fairly well. It offered for tender on Wednesday 
last 40 lacs, and the applications amounted to the 
enormous sum of 899 lacs. The whole amount 
offered was taken in bills at prices ranging from 
ls. 313d. to Is. 33id. per rupee. Subsequently a 
special sale of 1 lac was made at Is. 4,',d. per rupee. 
The Caledonia Copper Company, Limited, has a 
capital of £750,000 in 150,000 shares of £5 each. It 
has been formed to acquire as a going concern two 
groups of copper companies in New Caledonia, an 
island in the Pacific Ocean north-east of Sydney, 
New South Wales. The International Copper Com- 
pany, which is the vendor company, has fixed the 
purchase price at £700,000, out of which the 
debenture debt of the vendor company will be 
liquidated, so that the Caledonia Copper Company 
starts with a capital of not more than £50,000. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


S4 TURDA Y.—Yesterday's debates on the Trans- 
vaal leave the question practically unaltered. 
It is strange, indeed, to see how little light all the 
speech-making has thrown upon the actual situation. 
Lord Kimberley and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
were both cautious and pacific, but neither shut out 
the possibility of an ultimate resort to arms, Mr. 
Chamberlain went as far as he dared go in the use 
of menacing language, but even he had to make 
some concession to those on his own side who do not 
believe that war is necessary. Then there were the 
inevitable cross-currents in the two parties. Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Maclean attacking the Ministerial 
policy from the Ministerial benches, Mr. Ellis 
Griffith and Mr. Mendl supporting it from the 
opposite side of the House. By far the most im- 
portant speech was Lord Salisbury’s. It amounted 
to a serious intimation to President Kruger that 
Great Britain is in earnest and means to secure the 
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points on which the High Commissioner has laid such 
emphasis. Persuasion will be tried as long as 
possible, but if persuasion fails, then—— 

Such is the situation to-day, and it cannot be 
said to be altogether reassuring. The danger to the 
peace arises from two different quarters. It may 
come from a sudden ebullition of violent Jingoism 
sweeping the Cabinet—or rather those members of 
the Cabinet who are on the side of peace—off their 
feet; and it might also come from a belief on the 
part of Mr. Kruger that he could, after all, rely on 
the Opposition to protect him even from the con- 
sequences of his own fatal obstinacy. Clearly these 
are days in which English politicians, whether 
Members of Parliament or journalists, are bound to 
go warily. 

Sunday.—Lord Rosebery's speech at Epsom 
yesterday was not only admirable in itself, but 
contained one significant passage. That was 
the homage paid to Captain Marchand as a 
representative of the manhood of France. One 
cannot dissociate it altogether from the speech 
which the same speaker made in the same place last 
autumn. The former Epsom utterance was of 
historic importance, and furnished proof of the 
unique and commanding position of Lord Rosebery 
in the political world. It rang throughout Europe 
as the speech of no other living Englishman would 
have done, and it brought about the solution of the 
Fashoda incident. Now, Lord Rosebery, speaking 
almost at the same spot, pays a spontaneous tribute 
to Captain Marchand’s gallantry that cannot fail to 
touch the imagination, perhaps even the heart, of 
the French. It is a striking little incident, and it 
increases one’s regret that Lord Rosebery is not 
heard more frequently. He is always able to speak, 
and to speak with acceptance, for his country. It 
would be a good thing for his party if he were able 
sometimes to speak for it. His amusing reference to 
the copyright in speeches question ought not to pass 
without notice. It seems incredible that not the 
speaker but the printer who puts into type the 
notes of the shorthand writer who has taken down 
the speaker's words is to be the owner of the copy- 
right of bis language and ideas. This may be good 
law, but it is certainly the reverse of good sense. 

Monday.—The closing scene at The Hague has 
passed off very quietly. One is glad to see that the 
newspapers do justice to the admirable work accom- 
plished by Sir Julian Pauncefote. That work, it is 
to be hoped, will be fittingly acknowledged by his 
superiors in this country. Upon the whole it may 
be said that the Conference has passed off with 
success, and that good seed has been sown. But it 
is seed which is hardly likely to bear fruit to-day. 
It will probably be some time before the new Court 
of Arbitration is asked to undertake any work. 
There will be much curiosity as to its constitution. 
Europe is not particularly rich in jurists of the kind 
needed for such work. 

Monday.—Sir Julian Pauncefote has not, after 
all, had long to wait for that recognition of his 
services to which I referred yesterday. Everybody 
will feel that he has well earned his peerage, not 
only by his work at The Hague, but by all that he 
has done at Washington to advance the interests of 
peace. We have never had a better representative 
of this country in the United States than Sir Julian. 

Fast and furious was the pace last night in the 
House of Commons. It is ridiculous to talk of the 
proceedings as being deliberative. There was no 
deliberation about them. Important measures were 
hustled through without even a pretence of debate. 
The bribe of a prorogation next Wednesday sufficed 
to clear away all obstruction. One sees Parliament 
at its very worst on these occasions. 

The conversation on the proposed appointment 
of an additional judge was important, inasmuch as 
it gave the House one of its rare opportunities of 
discussing the judicial bench. Time was when 
judges, like other mortals, were regarded as human 
beings who were liable to criticism if they went 








wrong, and who were certainly not above the 
authority of Imperial Parliament. This wholesome 
condition of things no longer exists. The only 
attitude which the House of Commons is permitted 
to maintain towards a judge is one of grovelling 
subserviency, and any independent member who 
attempts to criticise a judicial utterance or action, 
is treated by the Speaker as though he were com- 
mitting sacrilege. Unfortunately, our judges are, 
after all, nothing more than men, and though the 
country is justly proud of the integrity of its 
judiciary it by no means follows that it has perfect 
confidence in the wisdom or good sense of all its 
judges. It is a national misfortune that the freedom 
of the House of Commons should have been fettered, 
so far as any criticism of the judges is concerned. 
Yesterday evening there were signs that many 
members of the House are becoming restive under 
this deprivation of what they regard as their rights. 
Probably, however, until we have a Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire on the English bench, nothing will be 
done to assert the independence of Parliament. 

Wednesday.—The unfounded announcement of 
the retirement from Parliament of Sir Joseph Leese 
was received with great surprise when it was first 
made yesterday. How a statement of this kind 
came to be set forth categorically and with every 
appearance of authority, it is difficult to understand. 
The contradiction of the story, which came later in 
the day, was received with general satisfaction. 

Lord Kimberley made some remarks yesterday 
in connection with the Niger Company’s Bill that 
will probably fill the hearts of the Little Englanders 
with dismay. It is just as well, however, that a 
leader of the Liberal party should speak out at a 
time when a small knot of Radicals seem to be bent 
upon doing their utmost to persuade the country 
that a Chartered Company must necessarily be an 
iniquity, and that Englishmen who have been 
engaged in the expansion of the empire are, by that 
very fact, convicted of some crime against humanity, 
The travesty of true Liberalism to which this little 
clique has treated us during the present session in 
the House of Commons can hardly deceive anybody : 
but it is just as well that a man of Lord Kimberley’s 
position and character should have spoken up em- 
phatically for the great enterprise on the Niger 
which has had the misfortune to incur the dis- 
pleasure of our Little Englanders. 

Thursday.—The sure signs of the advent of the 
“silly season” are visible this morning. In old 
days it was the sea-serpent that heralded the return 
of the time when newspapers become dull. Now 
that men of science incline to the belief that the sea 
serpent is a myth, it is the alliance of Europe 
against Great Britain that has taken its place. All 
the old talk is heard again this morning. M. Del- 
cassé is going to St. Petersburg, ergo a terrible 
conspiracy against this country is on the point of 
being hatched. France and Germany are going to 
cast themselves into each other’s arms in order that 
they may concoct a scheme for humiliating this 
perfidious country; and for some occult reason the 
Czar is going to assist them in a task from the 
the completion of which Russia, at all events, will 
have nothing to gain. All that ome can say in 
reply to this outpouring of menacing nonsense is 
summed up in the classic phrase of Squire Burchell 
—"* Fudge!” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has taken his 
departure for the Continent, and after to-night’s 
divisions on the estimates—divisions which are 
chiefly intended to swell the records of the Parlia- 
mentary Buff Book—the work of the session will be 
atanend. There is a very general belief that it is 
the last full session of the present Parliament. The 
shrewdest of our political prophets insist that the 
General Election will come off next July at the 
latest. The curious fact is that on the Conservative 
benches in the House of Commons the belief prevails 
universally that the election will result in the com- 
plete defeat of the present Government. Whilst 
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Liberals hope for victory, Conservatives are appar- 
ently certain of defeat. 

Friday.—Shall I be guilty of contempt of the 
High Court of Parliament if I venture to say that 
it had a Hooligan night yesterday ? If there was no 
rowdyism there was something worse, an irrespon- 
sible and vulgar recklessness that must bring even 
the august majesty of Parliament into contempt. 
In the House of Lords the Peers destroyed the 
Dublin Corporation Bill in the interests of Toryism 
and landlordism. In the House of Commons Mr. 
James Lowther and Mr. Timothy Healy seemed 
anxious to behave like a brace of Yahoos in their 
remarks about Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Healy, it will 
be remembered, is very courageous when he barks at 
a dead lion, and great Oliver has been so long dead 
that even the smallest street dog can yelp against 
him with impunity. These were the chief perform- 
ances in the two Houses yesterday, and they prove 
that the hot weather and the imminent prorogation 
have had their usual demoralising effects upon our 
legislators. The divisions on the votes that re- 
mained to be passed after ten o'clock were, of 
course, farcical. Members voted simply to pile up 
the number of divisions credited to them in the 
records of the session. 








THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 

NASMUCH as there are journals which give tidings 
from Society every day and every week, it may 
appear unnecessary that we ourselves should attempt 
a summing-up of the Season. It is not certain, how- 
ever, that when a journal gives tidings from Society, 
it tells the truth. The Morning Post does. That is 
because its social paragraphs are rather more than 
semi-official. They are authorised at first-hand. <A 
bridegroom elect who is joyously in love sends the 
announcement of his forthcoming marriage to The 
Morning Post. If he does not, that is because he is 
not seriously in love; and then the announcement is 
at the instance of the mother or the sister of the 
bride. Either way, it comes to the same result. All 
personal paragraphs in The Morning Post are as 
trustworthy as the announcements in The Gazette. 
They are not, however, opinionated. The Morning 
Post refrains from all temptation to tell us the 
extent of the thousands a-year in which the bride- 
groom is lacking, and makes no hint as to what 
consideration induced the girl to accept his pro- 
position and himself. Nevertheless, one has only 
oneself to blame if one is altogether at a loss as 
regards any incident in the world of fashion. In 
that case one has been neglecting the journals of 
Society. There are not a few of them. Each pro- 
fesses to hold an unerring mirror up to Mayfair, 
and some of them do not err so grossly as the 
rest. Those which err grossly know nothing what- 
ever about the class of life whose doings they 
profess to recount. They have a sound commercial 
sense of the value of “spiciness” in social news, 
and all their paragraphs are condimental. In those 
sheets you never read anything which would be 
pleasant if it were told about relations of your 
own. Their conductors know that news which is 
not scandalous is flat and unprofitable; and, there- 
fore, the tidings of these prints is invariably “ of 
the deuce, damnable.” Their paragraphs about the 
Royal Family are written by persons unknown even 
to the footmen at the Palaces; and their familiar 
chatter about Lady Willie This and Lord Charley 
That are no more than adumbrations of hearsay 
that has reached the taverns. The social journals 
of the better class always have a considerable 
budget of news which is trustworthy; but of late 
years they also have discovered the comparative 
uselessness of the facts. An authorised account 
of an engagement to wed, or of a great lady’s 
evening party, is statistical and dreary reading. 
What the world wants to know is who it was that 
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the girl jilted before she finally resolved upon the 
wedding marcb, who was the Peer that became tipsy 
at the evening party, and why Lady So-and-so was 
not among the guests. That is the genesis of 
“Rumours and Questions of the Week,” a column 
of innuendoes which, in one guise or another, appears 
in every journal which takes note of fashionable life, 

This is deplorable ; but, unfortunately, it is not 
to be laid altogether to the blame of the journals, 
Knowing something about the subject, we are in 
the unhappy position of being able to say that 
many of the scandal-mongering paragraphs are 
contributed by persons of quite high social 
rank. The world would be aghast if it knew 
the sources from which the first-class social jour- 
nals derived their most piquant inspiration. In 
drawing-rooms and at country houses it is cus. 
tomary to be unanimously shocked at “ Society 
Journalism,” and to deride it; but there is much 
hypocrisy in that attitude. Ourselves have beheld 
many a lady posing in it who, to our personal 
knowledge, was herself a Society journalist of an 
ungracious type. It is time, then, to speak out. 
Bad as it is, Society journalism of the best class is 
no worse than Society itself. It has always, we 
know, been the habit of the age, at whatever time, 
to consider itself the worst on reccrd. We make 
allowance for that thought; but, even so, we can- 
not rid ourselves of the perception that at this 
time London Society is in a very unfortu- 
nate state. Nine families out of ten have in the 
cupboard a skeleton of some kind. A_ son is 
in trouble at his mess, or at the club; a daughter 
is obstinately indiscreet: the parents live together, 
in appearance, only when some social need con- 
strains them. Usually the difficulty is on the last- 
mentioned count. Actually it is a fact that in 
the leisured classes which live in London during 
the Season a perfectly happy family is not so 
common as it ought to be. For each household 
that is one and undivided one can readily recall 
others which are really twain. On nights of balls 
or other parties husband and wife both show 
themselves to the world. In times of privacy 
each occupies separate sets of rooms and has 
separate interests. Why is this? Among the 
upper-class families who live habitually in the 
counties happiness in wedlock is the rule. Why 
is there so much unhappiness among the families 
of similar rank who spend three months of the year 
in London? Are the pilgrims to Vanity Fair natur- 
ally prone to wickedness, while the stay-at-homes 
are naturally virtuous? Is there in the social 
atmosphere of the Capital some subtle maleficence 
which saps the character of those who are naturally 
good ? Neither of these surmises is tenable. Reading 
the works of the dramatists, modern as well as 
ancient, ove really is prone to conclude that in 
the gay life of the Season a wide interpreta- 
tion of the code of marital honour is not the 
exception, but the rule. This seems so of the time of 
Congreve; and it seems so in the time of his suc- 
cessors, to name any one of whom would be to 
withhold fair play from the others. The appearance, 
however, is deceptive. Society in town, although it 
knows much less domestic peace, is not naturally, or 
as a matter of fact, less virtuous than Society in the 
country. There are lapses from the true path in 
the shires as well as in the town. In the one case, 
however, they are not known to many people, and 
are frequently forgiven. In the other they are 
known to all the world, and are the sources of 
permanent unhappiness. 

This consideration explains much; but it does 
not explain all. Within quite recent years there 
have arisen two influences injurious to the well- 
heing of Society in London. One is the arrival 
of the new millionaires. More vast fortunes 
have been made within the last ten years than 
were made in the fifty which immediately 
preceded, and within the last ten years Society 
has given to the man of new riches a welcome 
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which it did not accord to his predecessors. It 
does not in the least matter who he is. Be he 
a company promoter of genius, or a child of 
Israel from South Africa, or a self-made man 
become a merchant prince in his native land, Society 
receives him gladly, and that less on terms of 
equality than with the reverence which is due to a 
hero. This is not altogether a cause of grief. Even 
if he be a millionaire, a man’s a man for a’ that; and 
perhaps it is well that the fact is becoming generally 
recognised. Still, the millionaire has undoubtedly 
brought sorrow in his train. He has increased the 
cost of material living, and has lowered the value of 
womanhood. He has built palatial residences in 
Park Lane and elsewhere in the region of 
fashion; his entertainments are on a scale of 
costly splendour never before witnessed. Host- 
esses and hosts of the old-fashioned kind are unable 
to compete with him; but they strive to, and are 
ruined. Recently, as the result of two or three 
Seasons under the new regimen, not a few noble 
families of ancient rank have had to sell their 
ancestral estates or to mortgage them beyond re- 
demption. What that leads to need not be specified. 
Let us only remark that when poverty comes in at 
the window love walks out by thedoor. The attempt 
of the ordinary county family to entertain on terms of 
equality with the new millionaire was the firstchapter 
in many a drama which has culminated in a stricken 
roof tree. Then there are the daughters of the 
houses. Living in a society which is extravagant 
beyond all reason, they marry, if they marry at all, 
not the young men to whom in a state of nature 
they would be attracted, but men, young or old, who 
have means enough to keep them afloat in the 
unmeasured expenditure which has become the 
vogue. That is not an auspicious start in life, and 
there can be ne wonder if it leads to a tragedy 
in morals. Ip many cases, however, the young 
women do net marry. Unlike their grandmothers, 
even unlike cheir mothers, they live in a constant 
glare of publicity which is necessarily injurious to 
girlhood. Their doings are chronicled to all the 
world from day to day, from week to week. We 
read what they wore at last night’s ball and how 
lovely they looked there, when they last shopped 
in Bond Street, and what men they were seen 
talking to in the Row on Sunday morning. [If 
they hold stalls at a bazaar in promotion of 
the Anglo-American Alliance or of the Heaven 
and Hell Amalgamation League one of them, 
& brilliant beauty, will sell a buttonhole for 
£50. Next morning at least one journal of vast 
circulation and up-t>-dateness will have a picture of 
that button-hole. To all the ends of England will 
her fame be spread and that of the flowers which 
became priceless at her touch. What wonder if 
there is not to be found in all the land a young man 
with courage enough to ask the hand and heart of 
such a damsel? The calamity indicated by that 
query che and we ourselves must attribute to Society 
Journalism, Next to the materialising influence of 
inordinate wealth, that is the worst bane of the 
Season. 





THE LAW AND LORD ROSEBERY'S 
ADDRESSES.* 





” ALL no man happy till he is dead” is one of 

the world’s famous sayings bardly worthy of 
its circulation. It will not bear looking into. 
Neither the orthodox nor the speculative can under- 
take to support it in the schools. Happiness is a 
quality of human existence, and to call a dead man 
happy is to speak outside yourself, and therefore 
foolishly. But were we to assert that no man of 
letters ought to be called immortal until he has 
(either nolens or volens) become a leading case in 


* “ Appreciations and Addresses. Delivered by Lord Rosebery.” 
London : John Lane. 


the Law of Copyright, we should be on firm ground. 
No such saying, it is true, is likely to reverberate 
through the world, but then truth unadulterated 
is no great traveller. 

We heartily congratulate Lord Rosebery on his 
good fortune. He has joined the small but distin- 
guished band of authors whose names are written 
in the Law Reports. Let him not sniff at his 
company. Rasselas is there, the Prince of Abyssinia, 
and the sublime Milton, and Bunyan, that great 
dreamer, and Thomson, who raised the nice point 
about Musidora bathing— 


Ye prudes of Virtue say, say ye severest, 
What would you have done? 


“The Whole Duty of Man” was not ashamed to go 
to law, and but the other day the Revised Version 
of the Holy Scriptures obtained an injunction. To 
live thus snugly enshrined in legal memories, to 
be one of a long series of “cases” certain to be 
quoted generation after generation, to be referred 
to in the text-books and cited in opinions, ought 
to appeal to every lettered heart. But the lay 
mind is obdurate. It hates law, and fails to see the 
fun of litigation. 


No one except the Attorney was amused. 

He, like Achilles, faithful to the tomb. 

So there were quarrels, cared not for the cause, 
Knowing they must be settled by the laws. 


The precise point it is to ba the good fortune 
of Lord Rosebery (though not at any risk for costs 
or expenses, as these necessary adjuncts to legal 
process are called in North Britain) to decide and 
determine is, whether a newspaper which has taken 
the pains to publish in its columns a verbatim report 
of a speech or address can prevent a third party 
from making use of that report in the preparation 
of a collection in book form of the speeches and 
addresses of the orator in question. Lord Rosebery 
himself, it must be observed, has had nothing to do 
with the publication of this book, which is in no 
sense an authorised work. The dispute is between 
extraneous parties—that is to say, between The 
Times and Mr. Lane. It would be indecent to say 
anything more. Mr. Justice North, who is not a 
helter-skelter judge, has reserved his judgment, 
which cannot fail to be of great interest both to 
newspapers and publishers. We await it with a 
colossal calm. It must largely turn on 5 and 6 
Victoria, chapter 45. 

Ethics, however, are outside even statute law, 
and one may, without incurring contempt of court, 
consider the question from the point of view, long 
discarded by publishers, of delicacy and a nice sense 
of the fitness of things. A man who has the art of 
pleasing speech and enjoys a great measure of popu- 
larity, yields, it may be, to the importunity of his 
neighbours or to the promptings of his own nature, 
and delivers here and there up and down the 
country occasional speeches which are usually 
received with great applause and declared to be the 
best thing the speaker has ever done. These speeches 
are reprinted in the newspapers. If the speaker is, 
or has been, a politician of the very front rank, the 
chances are he is reported verbatim. If this is done, 
any admirer is, of course, at liberty to cut out the 
report and paste it in a book, but, as a rule, the only 
person who does this is the speaker himself. But 
anybody may do it. Publication in newspapers is 
a very decided publication. Printed matter remains. 
Newspapers are filed in all the Clubs—they are pre- 
served in the British Museum and in many public 
institutions. A man who makes a speech gives it to 
the world. Is there any real substantial difference 
between publication in a newspaper and publication 
in what is called a book? Newspapers are said to 
be ephemeral, but they are not in sober truth so 
ephemeral as most books. It is much easier to 
refer to The Times newspaper of, say, the Ist of 
January, 1836, than to most of the books published 





in that year. After a man is dead and gone nobody 
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would count it a sin to republish speeches or 
articles of his from newspaper reports, provided 
such reports were accurate and full. It seems 
to us, therefore, to resolve itself into this, 
that whilst a man is alive, and it may be for 
some further period beyond the term of his 
years, it is an indelicate thing to thrust into 
his hands or into those of his children and 
stock the booksellers’ shops with a volume bear- 
ing his name and containing utterances of his 
which he did not wish to be circulated in that 
manner. The publicity of a newspaper is one thing, 
the publicity of a book is another. A speech is 
criticised after one fashion, and a book after 
another. Books lie about in a different way from 
newspapers. They are sometimes placed by your 
bedside. Nobody ever put a file of newspapers by 
a Christian's bed. Our judgment, therefore, is that 
at least during a man’s life it is an act of impropriety 
to publish his speeches, his sermons, his poems, or 
anything that is his, without his consent, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that newspaper reports of 
such speeches, sermons, poems, and things have 
already appeared on the occasion of their public 
delivery. 

Judgment delivered, we feel bound to add that 
in this particular instance no harm has been done 
to anybody. The two papers on Burns and the 
address on Bookishness and Statesmanship have 
already been published, with the consent of the 
author, and as for the rest, if their publication by 
Mr. Lane will not add anything to Lord Rosebery’s 
reputation, they certainly contain nothing that by 
any possibility can injuriously affect it. If anybody 
thinks he could have delivered better speeches, more 
entertaining addresses, juster appreciations on the 
particular occasions when these speeches, addresses, 
and appreciations were made and delivered, let him 
try. He will probably have to pay for their publi- 
cation—but what of that ? 

He will be a happy man if, even at the cost of 
paying for their production, he can give to the world 
as pleasant and entertaining a volume as that which 
has just achieved immortality in the Law Courts. 





MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 
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\ ANY theories have been advanced with respect 
pe to the morbific agent in malaria. Till quite re- 
cently the weight of authority seemed to be in favour 
of the view that the disease was due to poisonous 
exhalations from the ground, or to a gas evolved 
from marsh water. Then came the discovery by 
Laveran of the presence of exceedingly lowly 
organisms belonging to the Protozoa—the lowest 
group of animals—in the blood of persons affected 
with various forms of marsh fever, which is an 
alternative name for malaria. Subsequent investi- 
gations have established the fact that the life-cycle 
of these organisms, which infest the red discs of the 
blood, stands in a direct ratio to and determines the 
rhythm of the paroxysms of fever. That is to say, 
that each form of fever seems to be caused by 
a specific organism, and, according as its develop- 
ment is rapid or the reverse, so do the attacks of 
fever recur at shorter or longer intervals. Laveran 
seems to have been the first to advance 
the view, since maintained by Manson, that 
the mosquito is an exceedingly active agent 
in the spread of the disease. Koch has incidentally 
contributed some evidence to bear it out, for he 
mentions a German island on the east coast of Africa 
where the presence or absence of mosquitoes is 
correlated with the prevalence or absence of ague. 
Of course, although the case against these insects of 
acting as disseminators of blood parasites and inocu- 
lators of disease be proved up to the hilt, it does 
not follow that they are the sole cause of malaria. 
Indeed, Dr. Daniels, in his reports to the Royal 





Society, says that we are not justified in concluding 
that malaria in man can only be acquired from the 
mosquito, or devoting exclusive attention to that 
channel. But the danger from marsh fever to 
Europeans living in tropical and _ sub-tropical 
climates is so great that systematic investigation 
on the scene of the evil comes not a moment too 
soon, and is nothing more than a natural result 
of the appointment by the Indian Government of 
Dr. Donald Ross for specific research on malaria. 

The case against the mosquitoes is greatly 
strengthened by the analogy of the African “ fly” 
disease, caused by the puncture of the tsetse fly, of 
which we have in this country a near relative, often 
mistaken for the common house-fly, and its habit of 
blood-sucking has given rise to the saying that flies 
“bite” before rain. Surgeon-Major Bruce discovered 
that the cause of the “fly” disease is a blood 
parasite; and, according to his observations in in- 
fected districts, the tsetse fly acts merely as a carrier. 
If it feeds on the blood of an infected animal, and 
again feeds within two or three days upona healthy, 
susceptible animal, it communicates the disease. No 
other fly seems to act as carrier of this parasite. 
This may be due to the fact that the tsetse is vivi- 
parous, and, in order to nourish the developing 
larvee, has to feed more frequently than it would 
need to do were these produced in the ordinary way 
from eggs. The parasite has been isolated and 
brought to England, its genus determined, and a 
specific name bestowed on it that will commemorate 
its discoverer. A large number of experiments have 
been made; and inoculation gave rise to fatal results 
in the horse, ass, ox, goat, dog, and other domesticated 
animals, and in mice, rats, and hedgehogs. The 
zebra resists the attacks of the parasite; and in 
order to test the question whether zebra hybrids 
would have equal powers of resistance, Professor 
Cossar Ewart allowed some of his valuable animals 
to be inoculated. They all succumbed to the disease 
about eight weeks after the operation, and the 
parasites were found in their blood. Insects are 
not the only animal inoculators, for it seems to be 
established that the Texan fever of cattle is dis- 
seminated by ticks. 

The first organised expedition from England to 
West Africa for studying tropical diseases sailed 
last Saturday under the leadership of Surgeon- 
Major Ross, of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Diseases. Freetown, Sierra Leone, will be the centre 
of their experiments upon that species of mosquito 
which is said to be the principal agent in the pro- 
pagation of malaria. The trustees of the British 
Museum have sent out Mr. E. E. Austen, of the 
Natural History Establishment, so that the expe- 
dition may have the benefit of his knowledge in 
making collections of these little insects, which are 
more than suspected of being the cause of so much 
mischief. The vaguest ideas prevail among the 
general public as to what is and what is not a 
mosquito. Popularly, the name is applied to species 
from warm climates; but the “ mosquito” is only 
the Spanish or Portuguese diminutive of “ mosca,” 
and means nothing more terrible than “a little fly.” 
Strictly speaking, a mosquito is any two-winged 
fly of the family Culicids, to the typical genus of 
which our common gnat belongs. This little insect, 
generally harmless enough at home, is one of the 
most troublesome mosquitoes of the East Indies. 
This is the sense in which the term is used by the 
authorities of the British Museum (Natural History). 
In a little pamphlet recently issued, containing 
directions for collecting these insects, we are told 
how the harmless males may be distinguished from 
the females (which alone bite and suck blood), The 
plumose antenv, or feelers, of the former appear like 
tufts on the front of the head, while in the females 
these organs, though long, have whorls of short 
hairs at the base of each joint. The larve of all the 
family are aquatic, and prefer stagnant water, 
cisterns and water-butts being favourite spots for 
the females to deposit their little egg-rafts. Ships 
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probably carry eggs, or larve, or pup:e, from place to 
place, in water-casks ; a well-established instance of 
their transport in this fashion is the introduction of 
mosquitoes into the Hawaiian Islands about seventy 
years ago. 

The object of the expedition is wide. It will be 
the duty of the members to make experiments and 
to acquire information of any and every kind likely 
to be useful in the treatment of tropical diseases. 
Their work of collecting mosquitoes will be greatly 
aided by the request recently made by the Govern- 
ment of India to civil surgeons that they should 
make collections of mosquitoes and other flies that 
bite men or the lower animals, in accordance with 
the instructions contained in Professor E. R., 
Lankester’s pamphlet, with the view of deter- 
mining the possible connection of malaria with mos- 
quitoes. These are so clear and precise, even to 
the smallest details, that no one who takes interest 
in the subject can possibly go far wrong. So that 
the interest aroused in the subject will have the 
result of accumulating a mass of material to be dealt 
with at Cromwell Road, while the experiments and 
dissections made on the spot must yield valuable 
data as to the part played by these insects in the 
dispersal of the blood-parasite. These should decide 
the point whether the germs, encysted in mosquito 
eggs, are introduced into the human body through 
the medium of air or water; or whether the mos- 
quito, which has become parasitised from the blood 
of a malarial patient, attacks, and so directly infects, 
healthy individuals. It is not too much to hope that 
the anticipations of the President of the Congress of 
the British Medical Association in his opening address 
last Tuesday will be fulfilled, and that the secrets of 
malarial poisoning will be discovered by the methods 
of bacteriological research. Probably one result of 
the report of the proceedings of the expedition will 
be some organised attack on these insects with a 
view to keeping down their numbers. It is too 
much to hope that their breeding haunts can 
all be drained or swept away. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be a very difficult thing to lessen their 
numbers. Drainage of marshy areas is an effec- 
tual remedy. In some districts in India kerosene 
oil thrown on the water has prevented the develop- 
ment of larvw and pup by forming a film on 
the surface, which the former cannot pierce with 
the respiratory siphon at the end of the body, or 
the latter with their respiratory trumpets on the 
head, and so the air supply is cut off. Perman- 
ganate of potash has also been employed with good 
results, for it destroys eggs, larv:e, and pupz. 
This cheap and harmless disinfectant mighs be used 
with advantage in this country. It would at least 
have prevented the scare that took place a few 
years ago in a London hotel much frequented by 
Americans. It was said to harbour mosquitoes 
which some of the visitors had brought with them 
from the Southern States. Examination was made 
of the premises, and then it was found that an open 
cistern, where the insects had bred, was the source 
of the annoyance. 








THE MODERN METHUSELAH. 





KING, live for ever !—thus the graceful Eastern 

salutation. Who can deny that in form of 
compliment it breathes a wish dear to every healthy 
human being. If merely to live be a good, then the 
longer life the better; itis la joie de vivre in its 
utmost extent. Length of happy days seems the 
greatest earthly felicity ; the length is an essential 
part. Surely interesting, then, the inquiry how long 
the general average may expect to live. Sacred 
words have fixed threescore and ten as his average 
limit, but cannot science, art, and skill change all 
that and prolong the term indefinitely ? For answer 
let us glance at history. Here at first the result 
seems reassuring: there are the antediluvians who 








thought nothing of a century; a man of a hundred 
was merely a raw youth with a perceptible flavour 
of the cradle abcut him, but these patriarchs form a 


class by themselves. In more degenerate days a 
hundred years seem the limit of ordinary ambition. 
*Tis a nice round number, ‘tis reached by the merest 
fraction of the race, its attainment excites the 
surprise due to an extraordinary phenomenon. But 
centenarians are not rare, that is if one is not par- 
ticular about the evidence ; but of late sceptics have 
declared “ there never was no sitch person,” or if not 
absolutely fabulous, he is far rarer than one had 
supposed. His locus and habits are mysterious and 
suspicious. In England ten to one he inhabits the 
workhouse, where the beadle exhibits him with a 
proper pride. As his years so is the obscurity of 
his lot. Cases of a hundred and fifty crop up now 
and again from Central America or the West Coast 
of Africa. But why (asked the doubter) is the cen- 
tenarian never king or noble, or in anyway famous ? 
Hence Sir George Lewis and others argued that trust- 
worthy evidence was lacking. No perfect system 
of registration existed in this country before the last 
reign, that is less than seventy years ago. Obviously, 
the mere statement of the age at death goes for 
little; there must be sufficient proof of birth and 
identity. Evidence of a certain kind is not want- 
ing; the sources are summed up by Mr. T. E. 
Young in an interesting little book ‘On Centen- 
arians ’ (London: Layton). Besides the older forms 
of register there are family records, such as fly- 
leaves of Bibles and so forth, but entries there may 
be made from memory or hearsay or a hundred 
other and obviously unreliable methods or motives 
Even greater doubt exists about tombstones. “In 
lapidary inscriptions,” growls Dr. Johnson, “aman is 
not upon oath,” this is obviously too mild. The name 
of the deceased is usually correctly given, but his 
years may be exaggerated even as his virtues ; and the 
home-spun if honest artist makes extraordinary mis- 
takes. A village tombstone credited the deceased 
with 309 years; it turned out this was only a 
peculiar way of writing 39. Nor can the evidence of 
the alleged centenarian himself go for much. He 
never knew or may have muddled the exact dates ; 
his age makes him an object of compassion or sym- 
pathy or wonder; the older so much the better. How 
suspicious that no famous man whose years could 
be easily traced was by any chance a centenarian ! 
There are, however, three generally accepted 
cases of longevity in this country — those of 
Henry Jenkins, Thomas Parr, and the Countess 
of Desmond. Jenkins’s age is given as 169 
(1501-1670); the chief evidence upon it was col- 
lected by a Miss Anne Saville about 1663; she 
was living then at Bolton, in Yorkshire, and was 
told of Jenkins. One day he entered her sister's 
kitchen on a begging expedition, whereupon “ she 
exhorted him, on the ground that he must shortly 
render an account of his statements to Ged, to speak 
the truth about his age.” Jenkins paused “to 
collect the scattered fragments of his memory,” and 
solemnly asserted that he must be 162 or 163, and 
this is all the evidence—made no whit stronger by 
its insertion in the records of the Royal Society 
for 1696. Mr. Young says this is no evidence at 
all—he might have gone farther; Jenkins had every 
inducement for falsehood. You can almost recon- 
struct that long-vanished scene: the gaping wonder 
of Miss Saville, prepared to swallow any yarn; her 
solemn adjuration; Jenkins, careful but hasty calcu- 
lation of how far he could go, his imagination 
whetted with visions of perpetual doles of meal and 
money. Impossible to withhold from the old rascal 
a certain admiration; rising to the occasion, he lied 
like a tombstone, a gas-meter, a cyclometer, or even 
an expert witness. Miss Saville naively adds that 
Jenkins “could neither read nor write,” as if this 
weighted his statements! Next comes Old Parr, who 
is credited with over 152 years (1483-1635). Here, 


again, there is no scrap of evidence beyond the 
man’s statements. 
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Parr’s remains, made by no less a person than 
William Harvey, who discovered the circulation of 
the blood. His report is that Parr’s organs were 
in a healthy condition, and that he appeared an 
aged individual. He was most probably a cen- 
tenarian, perhaps a trifle more, and even that is 
but a guess. The third case at first seems better ; 
the Countess died in 1604, at the alleged age of 140. 
It seems, however, that ¢:vo Countesses of Desmond 
have been rolled into one, and that we must un- 
gallantly deduct at least forty from her ladyship’s 
years. Also, the date of her birth cannot be ascer- 
tained, so that even the lesser number remains a 
guess. This may be said in extenuation of so many 
exaggerated statements; the subjects got to believe 
their own assertions, just as George IV. persuaded 
himself he was at the battle of Waterloo! 

Scepticism, however, may be pushed too far ; cente- 
narians do exist and have existed. Mr. Young gives 
a sufficient number of amply proved cases, but the 
century is only exceeded by one or two years. And 
the secret of long life? Well! a good constitution, 
sufficient, if moderate, means, care of one’s health, 
are but factors in the problem. Perhaps the 
possession of an annuity is the nearest modern 
equivalent of the fabled elixir of long life. A man 
may have one foot in the grave, but let him buy or 
obtain an annuity, he forthwith withdraws it, and 
pegs along as briskly as ever. To imperfect human 
nature there is something inexpressibly delightful 
in “besting” an insurance company. The scarce- 
concealed desire of directors and officials to see 
the last of you, the gloomy thoughts which the 
unfailing regularity of your appearance during an 
endless succession of quarter days must provoke, 
act as the most invigorating of tonics; it gives that 
zest to life which old age so sadly lacks. 

There remains the case of the antediluvians. This 
was a favourite subject of speculation with last- 
century divines. Their energies were not distracted 
or frittered away by the thousand and one cares 
that fall to the modern clergyman. In the large 
leisure of some sinecure appointment they built up 
huge folios full of speculation and quotation and 
erudition. Ah! those folios; difficult to lift; im- 
possible to read! How well they grace the upper 
shelves of college libraries! In them every theory 
was discussed. It was all the climate, argued Bishop 
This. Nay, one patriarch represented a clan, urged 
Dean That. Again, the years were Chaldean years, 
or lunar years, or something much less than ordinary 
years, maintains Dr. Dryasdust: and so forth. 
Contra, equally foolish sceptics with equal labour 
set to prove that the human body as known could 
not, under the most favourable conditions, endure 
for so many centuries. The answer to both is 
equally easy. If you accept the Bible narrative, how 
refuse to believe in miracles? And why not hold 
that these lives were miraculously lengthened for 
Divine purposes ? 

After all, the prospects of old age are not 
alluring, nor is the lot of centenarians enviable. The 
desire of long life is greater in prospect than 
possession. However miraculously strength were 
preserved, you would, in the last, wish an honourable 
release from the monotony of existence. Bacon has 
exquisitely translated this sentence of Seneca: “A 
man would die, though he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same 
thing so oft over and over.” Do not these words of 
ancient wisdom find an echo in all our hearts ? 





THE DRAMA. 





“THE FATHER.” 
\ ISS ERICHSEN’S English version of Strind- 
iV berg’s Fadern is the latest addition to Messrs. 
Duckworth’s series of modern plays. As a drama 
it is of no great account. Its characters were not 





born but made. The crises of its action are scenes 
of physical violence and horror. But as an 
exhibition of black and bitter misogyny it is 
curious. It depicts woman as the instinctive enemy 
of man. No doubt the general tendency of drama- 
tists is to idealise woman; probably because drama. 
tists are, with few exceptions, men. Dumas fils 
(preface to La Femme de Claude) complained of 
this tendency, and essayed to correct it by invent- 
ing the character of Césarine. But Césarine was 
put forward as an exception; Strindberg’s Laura is 
a type. If she is bad, it is because she is a woman 
and so cannot help it. She suggests herself that 
her malevolence is obedient to some law, for which 
she is not responsible. She is sorry, but she is, 
as the vulgar phrase goes, “built that way.” Que 
voulez-vous? Sheisa woman. At any rate, that is 
how I read her reply to her husband's reproach that 
she has always been his arch-enemy. “I don’t know 
that I ever thought or intended,” she says, “ what 
you think I did. It may be that an obscure desire 
to get rid of you as something troublesome may 
have existed within me, and if you see any flaw in 
my conduct, it is possible that it was to be found 
there, although I was unconscious of it. I have 
never reflected about my actions. ... Your exist- 
ence has lain like a stone on my heart, which 
weighed so heavily that the heart sought to shake 
off the oppressive burden.” It will be seen that 
Laura regards herself impersonally, as a sort of 
scientific specimen—a specimen of the noxious 
animal classified by naturalists as Woman, Else- 
where she is shown as a monster of sex-pride. “It 
is singular,” she says, “ but I have never looked at 
& man without knowing myself his superior.” She 
has hated her husband ever since he loved her, not 
as a child to whom she could play protecting and 
directing mother, but as a man. “ The mother was 
your friend, you see, but the woman was your 
enemy, and love between the sexes is strife.” Laura 
does herself an injustice when she says she has 
never reflected about her actions. She is always 
reflecting about them, expounding them, pointing 
them out with a lecturer’s wand and blackboard. 
She is not only bad by nature and sex, but pedantic- 
ally, professorially, ex-cathedrally bad. 

Her husband is set down in the bill as a cavalry 
captain. Probably there was an idea of making the 
woman's victory more complete by its achievement 
over a man whose profession it is to be manly. 
There is an allusion, indeed, to Hercules and Omphale 
in the text. But in point of fact, Captain Adolf 
is not, as we see him, a manly person. He is a 
scientific student, busy with his books and his 
spectroscope. And he has no will. It appears there 
is a physiological explanation for that. The Captain 
(who is as professorial as his wife) takes care to 
indicate it. “Your great strong body was without 
nerve,” says Laura. “ You were a giant child that 
had either come too early into the world, or perhaps 
was not wanted.” “ Yes,” answers Adolf, unable to 
resist the bait of a scientific exposition, “ that’s just 
how it was. My father and mother did not want 
me, and consequently I was born without a will.” 
This is a new sort of marivaudage. “ Do you hate 
me?” asks the husband. “ Yes, sometimes,” is the 
answer, “when you are a man.” Whereupon the 
Captain is prompted to further theorising. “ This 
is race hatred. If it is true that we are descended 
from monkeys, it must at least be from two separate 
species. We are not like one another, are we?” 
“What do you mean by all this?” says Laura. 
What, indeed ? 

It is over the education of their child Bertha 
that the perpetual quarrel between the pair came 
to a crisis. The woman is for a religious, the man 
for a non-religious up-bringing. A queer expedient 
occurs to the woman: she insinuates that the child 
is not Adolf's, and that he, therefore, has no moral 
rights over her. Apparently, she would rather 
sacrifice her own reputation than forego her craving 
for power. The suspicion, once instilled into the 
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husband's mind, rapidly poisons it; the question 
of paternity becomes an idée fixe with him. The 
wife calls in a doctor, a very foolish doctor, to 
declare that Adolf is mad. As the evidence put 
forward—the use of the spectroscope and a pre- 
occupation with questions of paternity — proves 
insufficient, even for this very foolish doctor, Adolf 
obligingly completes it by working himself up into 
a frenzy and flinging the lamp at his wife. He 
smashes the furniture, and makes an attempt to 
shoot his child. His wife, by treating him as a 
madman, has, in fact, made him one. 

Then comes the chief scene of the play, a scene 
which undoubtedly has a touch of repulsive fascina- 
tion. A strait waistcoat must be put on the Captain, 
and the person chosen for the painful task is his old 
nurse. The nurse wheedles him as though he were 
once more her little child. 


“Oh yes, but you must listen to me! Do you remember 
when you once took the great kitchen knife and wanted to cut 
out boats with it, and how I came and had to get the knife away 
by tricking you? You were a little foolish child, s0 I had to 
trick you, for you didn’t believe that we meant well by you. 
‘Give me that ugly snake,’ I said, ‘or it will bite you!’ and 
then you gave up the knife. (Takes the revolver out of the 
Captain’s hand.) And then when you had to dress yourself and 
didu't want to. Then I had to coax you and say that you should 
have a golden coat and be dressed lke a prince. And then I 
took your little vest that was only made of green worsted, and 
held it up in front of you and said, ‘In with both arms,’ and 
then I said, ‘ Sit nice and still while I button it down the back.” 
She gets the jacket on.) Ete. ete. 


So you see how it is with us poor men. The 
whole female sex, from our old nurse to our young 
wife, is in league against us. One drives us mad, 
and the other puts on the strait waistcoat. 

The weakest point of the play is that a husband 
who has been subject to a “malady of the will” 
from his birth, and whose suspicion about his child’s 
parentage suffices to wreck his brain, would surely 
have found his way to a lunatic asylum, even though 
he had had no wife to plague him. To make out his 
case that Womanistheall-powerful Enemy, Strindberg 
should not have provided her with so cheap a victory. 
You do not prove women to be better cricketers 
than men by a match of bats v. broomsticks. But 
it is superfluous to consider weaknesses in the 
conduct of the fable when the fundamental thesis 
of the play is absurd. A.B.W. 








BURKE'S REVERENCE FOR ORDER, 





T is only within the last thirty or forty years 

that Edmund Burke has been conceded uni- 
versally his true place “as the greatest of political 
philosophers,” to quote Sir James Mackintosh’s de- 
scription of him. There are two reasons for this 
tardy recognition of his greatness—one applying 
to greatness generally, the other applying specially 
to the greatness of Burke. Greatness generally 
needs time and distance for its due recognition. 
But in Burke’s case something beside his great- 
ness helped to delay or to obscure the recog- 
nition of his supremacy—the complexity of his 
mind. He seemed to his contemporaries, as he 
seems to-day to superficial thinkers among our- 
selves, an inexplicable medley of incongruities, a 
conflict of contradictions. The most fervent of 
Whigs, the most fervent of Tories, the most ardent 
advocate of freedom, the most rigid supporter of 
order, the organ of the oppressed in Ireland, India 
and America, the organ of the oppressor in France 
—a distracting and even bewildering mixture of 
apparent inconsistencies. 

At the bottom of most of these seeming incon- 
sistencies lay the conflict in Burke’s own mind 
between his enthusiasm for freedom and his rever- 
ence for order. Burke had the reverence for the 
Constitution that a priest has for the Church; but 





just as a good priest holds that the Church exists, 
not for its own sake, not for the aggrandisement of 
bishops, priests and deacons, but for the sake and the 
salvation of the souls in its cure; so Burke held that 
the Constitution, that the Government, existed, not 
for their own sake, not for the aggrandisement of the 
great governing houses and their retainers, but for 
the good of the people committed to theircharge. In 
his reverence for the Constitution he was a Tory of 
Tories, but in his sympathy with the people, in his 
exclusive regard for their welfare, and in his doctrine 
that their interests should be the paramount con- 
sideration of the Government, he was a Whig and 
the founder of “the New Whig Party.” Burke, 
then, was on the side of the people so long, but so 
long only as the people were on the side of order. 
As he puts it himself in his speech on the Marriage 
Act :— 


When, indeed, the smallest rights of the poorest people in 
the Kingdom are in question, I would set my face against any 
act of pride and power countenanced by the highest that are in 
it. And, if it should come to the last extremity and to a contest 
of blood—God forbid! God forbid!—my part is taken; I would 
take my fate with the poor and low and feeble. But, if these 
people came to turn their liberty into a cloak for maliciousness, 
and to seek a privilege of exemption, not from power, but from 
the rules of morality and of virtuous discipline, then I would 
join my hand to make them feel the foree which a few, united 
in a good cause, have over a multitude of the profligate and 
ferocious. 

In truth, order was to Burke the very Ark of the 
Covenant, on which it was blasphemy to lay a 
sacrilegious hand. Hence his violence against the 
French Revolution, as volcanic as that terrific 
upheaval itself. But whence this reverence which 
was more than religious, which was even super- 
stitious, for order? Because Burke felt order to be 
a standing miracle. Ever since in his early youth 
he had written his two treatises on “The Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful” and on “A 
Vindication of Natural Society,’ Burke had gone 
down to the foundations of thoughts and of things. 
But especially and above all he had noted the 
foundations of law and order—of society and of 
civilisation, compared their character and their 
strength with the weight and width and height and 
vastness of the superstructure, and was appalled by 
taoeir inadequacy. He saw that the solid supports 
under this vast superstructure were not its sole nor 
even its main supports, that its main supports were 
spiritual and intangible—custom, habit, religion, 
tradition, reverence for rank, wealth, posi- 
tion, and an atmosphere and environment of 
respect for what is old, settled and sanctioned 
by practice, prescription, and precedent. Com- 
pare, eg, the number of police in London with 
the number of actual criminals; they would be lost 
in that lawless crowd, while the host of actual 
criminals, again, would be lost in the crowd of 
potential criminals —criminals in intent and in 
wait for opportunity and for impunity. It is 
not to be supposed that this handful of police 
scattered and sprinkled here and there, rather like 
scouts or spies than soldiers, is the sole security of 
London against the rapacity, the ferocity, the greed, 
hate, envy, destitution, or desperation of swarming 
multitudes who have neither religion nor morality, 
compunction nor conscience, to restrain them. It is 
their atmosphere and environment, the prestige of 
authority, order, and law which chiefly restrain 
them. 

It came out in the evidence at an inquest held 
a couple of years ago on a man slain by an elephant 
that the deceased had been for years the elephant’s 
keeper, and had during all these years cruelly ill- 
used it without provoking from the great creature 
any show of resistance or of resentment. This 
keeper was dismissed and replaced by another, and 
a year after the change the elephant, at the first 
sound of the voice of his former tormentor, turned 
and thrust his tusks through his skull. There we 
have an illustration of the opposite standpoint to 
that of Burke—that of every successful revolution. 
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When the prestige of the keeper is gone, his 
security is gone; and when the keeper whose pres- 
tige is gone has been for centuries a savage guardian 
of the beast in his care, there comes a French 
Revolution. Now this sense of the airy base on 
which order was founded, or rather, floated, was 
ever either consciously, subconsciously, or uncon- 
sciously in the mind of Burke. Throughout all his 
political life, through all his political alliances and 
enmities, you find one of the main grounds of his 
principles and actions and one of the main explana- 
tions of his seeming inconsistencies to be his sense 
of the sacredness of order and his sense of the 
insecurity of its base. This was always at the 
back of his mind and often at the base of his 
speeches and writings, whilst it was at once the 
secret and the inspiration of the fury of his crusade 
against the French Revolution. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

S1r,—In an interesting article on Redistribution of Seats 
you mention “ the divisions arranged between Sir Charles Dilke 
and Lord Randolph Churchill in 1884-5.” I had private chats 
with Lord Randolph Churchill upon the subject, but we never 
arranged divisions, and I was not even aware of what might 
have been his views upon the subject of two-member seats or 
one-member seats. The arrangement which was come to was 
one between the two parties, who were represented at the first 
two conferences by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and myself, 
and Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northeote respectively. 
After single-member seats had been decided upon, the conferences 
on detail continued between Lord Salisbury and myself. It was 
no secret even at the time that the principle of single-member 
seats had been applied in the original draft scheme prepared by 
me for Mr. Gladstone as regarded county divisions, and applied 
to the greater portion of the seats in Lancashire and in the 
West Riding. The universal adoption of single-member divisions 
was (as was shown by the speeches of the Conservative leaders) 
contended for by the Conservative party; and the only modifi- 
eation which was introduced by Mr. Gladstone consisted in the 
retention as two-member boroughs of the boroughs which 
already then had two members, and to which it was not proposed 
to give more than two by the Bill—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES W. DILKE. 

76, Sloane Street, S.W.., July 31st. 


TIBULLUS. BOOK IIL, ELEGY V. 


—-+2. — 


W "an you, my friends, enjoying life’s good 
things, 

Live in the country, drinking healthful springs, 

Behold a wretch on whom misfortunes fall, 

In crowded London, with its smoky pall. 

With locks dishevelled, ragged and uncouth— 

Spare me, O goddess; spare a guiltless youth! 

For no remorse my tender conscience girds, 
Against the gods I spoke no impious words; 
My hand has never filled the poisoned cup 
For guests invited, when they come to sup; 

I have not fired your temple or your grove, 
But live in innocence with my dear love. 

My raven locks are yet unstreaked with grey ; 
Old age, surefooted, still is far away; 

For I was born (you see I am not old— 

Too young to die with all my books unsold) 
What year great Hermit, favoured by the gods, 
Did win the Derby ‘gainst enormous odds. 
Why of fast ripening grapes deprive the vine ? 
Why rob the future of a life like mine ? 

But let me know the sweet Elysian fields, 
And Lethe’s barque and all that Lethe yields, 
When I an aged man, not once or twice 
Retell my fortunes, giving good advice. 

So may this terror prove a groundless dread: 
For two full weeks have I been ill in bed, 
While you live pleasantly by Henley’s shore, 
And cleave the river with the straining oar. 





Meanwhile, my friends, to Pluto the divine 
Pour my libations—mingled milk and wine. 


P. M. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





On GUIDE-BOOKS AND County HISTORIES. 


Ww* does not love the Guide-book, with its 

consecrated style? ‘En approchant de ces 
vastes solitudes, l'Ame est pénétrée d’un sentiment 
religieux. On prend un petit sentier 4 gauche .. .” 
You remember the Guide in Labiche’s “Le Prix 
Martin”? ... “Enfin JlT’on arrive... Au 
sommet d'un rocher a pic, couronné de pins noirs 
(pinus nigra) deux torrents se precipitent, en se 
choquant avec un bruit formidable, dans un gouffre 
sans fond. Le voyageur tremble, car l'abime I'attire, 
et, courbé sous la main puissante de la nature, il 
plie le genou et s’écrie ... On trouve au chilet de 
ja Handeck du pain, du fromage et du Kirschwasser.” 

“Mais ca ne suit pas,” exclaims Edmond Barta- 
velle, and tinds that he has turned over two pages. 
But in truth there lies the fascination of the Guide- 
book for a student of letters. I observe that Mr. 
Lang in the current number of Blac/avood falls foul 
of MM. Langlois and Seignebos of the Sorbonne for 
their views on the writing of History, and pitches 
into Professor York Powell for lending them his 
weighty approval in a preface. It is the old quarrel 
between “literary” and “scientific” history, and 
the patient reader of these columns knows on which 
side I vote. I do not propose in this hot weather to 
defend my vote, but to point out how the writers 
and compilers of Guide-books have solved a difficulty 
which they feel perhaps as acutely as the serious 
historian. They, too, have advanced beyond Hero- 
dotus. They subscribe to the tyranny of the trivial 
fact: they admit that “ what the soldier said,” or 
what the priest said, is not necessarily evidence, 
and though somewhat less critically suspicious of 
what Ausonius says, or Diodorus Siculus or 
other writers in the comparative security of a 
learned language, and a trifle too shy of veri- 
fying references, they do honestly draw their 
pitchers full from such irreproachable conduits 
as the Ordnance Survey, Kelly's Directories and 
the Registrar-General’s Annual Reports. The theory 
of those (and I am one) who would have their 
history “literary” is that the historian with a 
pailful of such guaranteed if scarcely exhilarating 
liquid as he draws from the well of Truth (the 
Record Office) should act as a kind of “ sparklet,” 
injecting his “style” like carbonic acid gas. Messrs. 
Langlois and Seignobos would urge that this pro- 
cess makes the drink palatable, perhaps, but a 
different thing; to which I should reply that I hope 
so indeed. But I am bound to admit that the guide- 
book men have found another way. They have 
their facts ; they also have their style: but they keep 
the two separate. 1 commend this compromise to 
the young historian, projecting his immortal work 
but for the moment distracted by rival theories of 
how to write it. It really is a way out, and the 
best is that it will leave his history readable—nay, 
will even help to make it readable. I don’t pretend 
that the method recommended has quite escaped the 
attention of historians. There is nothing new under 
the sun, and I remember the Collier of my extreme 
youth— 

Anne died of apoplexy after two days’ illness. She had lost 
her husband six years before. Not one of her nineteen children 
was then living. One boy, George, reached the age of eleven 
years. The rest all died in infancy. 


Thus the facts are arranged together in sentences 
bald but business-like, short percussions of state- 
ment without one decorative touch. In the next 
paragraph comes style— 

She was a woman of little talent and less learning ; simple 
and homely in all her tastes and habits. The expression of 
her face was heavy—to the careless eye it might even seem 
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0 ge but it was the dull look of one upon whom sorrow 


had laid a heavy hand, chilling her motherly affections, and 
withering, one by one, the gentle household blossoms of her 
life. 

“L’ame est pénétrée d'un sentiment religieux. 
On prend un petit sentier 4 gauche ’—Collier gives 
us the information first and the emotion after, 
which, for obvious reasons, is the better way. But 
the important point is that he keeps them separate, 
his facts in a cool dry place and the lachryme 
rerum on the other side of a watertight bulkhead. 
Even so do the writers of guide-books. 


And this, I think, is the reason why Guide-books 
and County Histories make such capital reading. 
“Cane suit pas?” You might as well object that 
against Bayle’s Dictionary, one of the most read- 
able books in the world. In County Histories the 
separation is not between information and style 
(for a county historian has no business with style), 
but between the recital of facts which can possess 
no possible interest for mankind at large, and the 
recital of events which the baldest narrative cannot 
rob of romance. For these gems there is no such 
quarry as a County History. They turn up quite 
unexpectedly, and the discovery is all the rarer for 
the masses of dust which surround them. Nay,a 
part of the charm of it lies in the compiler’s 
apparent blindness to any difference between the 
dust and the gems. If our serious historians were 
one half so stupid as they insist they ought to be; if 
they really had no sense of proportion, of the differ- 
ence between coins and lupins, no “literary” knack, 
no notion of composition; if they had the extreme 
courage of their opinions and would throw the 
unsorted facts before us in shovelfuls; if, in short, 
they would write as the old county historians wrote, 
why, then their histories of Europe might not 
perhaps have the charm of Clarendon or Gibbon, 
but they would be, at least, as interesting as the 
ordinary history of a parish. 


The next few years are to give us—so Messrs. 
Constable & Co. promise—a series of County His- 
tories sound in learning, magnificent in print, paper, 
shape, and binding. They will be freed from the 
old subscription curse, no doubt—the obligation, 
which always lay heavy on the county historian, of 
including unimportant pedigrees and ponderous 
descriptions of this and that country seat to please 
the vanity of patrons with long purses. This will 
be a great gain. But between these important 
histories and the humble Guide-books there will yet 
be room for the kind of work which I specially 
desire to see written—handy books, not too large 
for the knapsack, giving accounts of the people 
rather than the big country seats; not aiming to 
supplant the Guide-book nor content with the im- 
pressions and amiable twaddle of the traveller; but 
digesting and presenting in readable shape whatever 
is best worth knowing of the country and its in- 
habitants; their history, religion, superstitions, 
customs, trades and occupations, all their social life 
past and present. Such a book should not only give 
the traveller an insight into the life lived behind the 
windows he passes on the road, but the life lived 
one, two, or three hundred years ago, when other 
travellers passed in very different vehicles. It 
should take him, too, to the spot where a battle has 
been fought, or some lurid deed has left a legend on 
the countryside, and then help him, with his eyes on 
the scene, to piece together in imagination what 
happened and just how it happened. And such a 
book would not be useful to travellers only. It 
would help the inhabitants to know their own 
district. Sir John Gorst, a week ago, boldly spoke 
of what for years has been the grievance of thought- 
ful men living in country districts—and when even 
so detached a Minister as Sir John Gorst dares 
to admit that a grievance exists the battle is 
at least half won. He spoke of the folly of 
cramming country children with knowledge in- 
vented (and badly invented, by the way) for town- 





bred children, and leaving them ignorant of the 
lessons to be read along the hedgerows between 
which they pass to school. It is a stupid business, 
indeed ; but, then, the whole of our State-dictated 
education is so incredibly stupid that no man who 
has considered it need wonder at finding the 
county most backward in school attendance at 
the top of the list in immunity from crime. On 
that most significant and instructive fact I need 
not pause here to comment. But when we have 
made up our minds that it is worth while to 
teach children that which, directly or indirectly, 
will be of service to them, we may find such a 
book as I speak of a helpful part of the teacher's 
apparatus. It might even instruct, here and there, 


a teacher, A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





A RUSSOPHOBE HISTORIAN, 


Russia in Asta: A Recorp anv A Stupy, 1558-1899. By 
Alexis Krause. London: Grant Richards. 


\ 7 HY should the use of the name Muscovite to 
‘Y denote a Russian be the unmistakable sign of 
a partisan writer who sets out by presenting Russia 
and everything Russian in the worst light? The 
term has in itself nothing necessarily offensive or 
depreciating, for after all it is only an adjective 
derived from Moscow. But it is invariably em- 
ployed with contempt, to hint at the barbarism 
or brutality or trickery of the nation which the 
writer seeks to disparage. When we found it in 
this book we knew what to expect, nor were our 
anticipations dispelled when we discovered that the 
authors who are frequently quoted as if everybody 
would admit their infallibility were Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and General Macgregor and Colonel 
Malleson (!) and, in fact, the whole tribe of military 
Jingoes. The book is, in fact, a long pamphlet 
rather than a history, a pamphlet like those which 
fifty years ago bored the world from the pen of 
David Urquhart, or like those which more recently 
have come in such abundance from the more in- 
genious and not less fertile brain of Arminius 
Vambery. This is a pity, for the subject is a good 
one, and well deserves to be treated by a historian 
in a historical spirit. An account of the progress of 
Russian conquest and annexation, of the steps by 
which a Slavonic tribe dwelling on the Upper Volga 
has by degrees become the sovereign of Finnic and 
Tartar races far more numerous and more widely 
diffused than the Muscovites themselves originally 
were, has crossed the Ural Mountains and acquired 
the immense territories of Siberia and the Aunor 
countries, has also crossed the Caucasus, and annexed 
the rich and fertile regions inhabited by races 
civilised and Christian long before Russians were 
heard of, has now pushed beyond the Caspian into 
the wastes of Central Asia and subjugated the 
descendants of the ferocious warriors who followed 
Tamerlane, has established her influence over 
Turkey and Persia and is now establishing it over 
China—an account of all this might be made one 
of the most instructive and fascinating chapters 
in modern history. We English are curiously in- 
curious about it, save in so far as the advance of 
Russia has at certain points brought her into 
contact with ourselves, and we ignore not only the 
romantic element in it, but the effect which it 
naturally produces on the Russian mind. No doubt 
this dominion has, on the whole, been easily won. 
For a century past there has been little glory in van- 
quishing such an enemy as the Ottoman Turks, and 
there was none in gaining dominion over the wander- 
ing savages of Siberia. Only in Turkistan and in the 
Caucasus has Russia encountered serious resistance, 
and in the Caucasus she took a great while to over- 
come that resistance. Buta patriotic Russian might 
say that great part of the British Empire, including 
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Australasia and much of South Africa and of North 
America, has been won with equal ease, and that 
even in India, the land where British arms have had 
most to do, it was only the Mahrattas and the Sikhs 
who proved serious antagonists. So the march of 
conquest, which, as prosecuted by Russia, seems to 
writers like our author one long series of unpro- 
voked aggressions on the weak, or stealthy advan- 
tages won from the trustfulness or negligence of 
other European Powers, may to a Russian bear a 
very different aspect, and dispose him to find that 
sanction of Providence and divinely appointed 
mission which we are all, Englishman and Ameri- 
cans as well as Russians and Germans, so ready to 
discover and accept, each for his own country. 
The worst of a book pervaded by a marked 
animus is that the animus is apt to inspire some 
distrust even of the facts which it contains. In this 
case it does not seem to us that there has been any 
conscious purpose to distort the actual facts, nor have 
they, taking them all in all, been materially mis- 
stated. The record of the gradual progress of Russia 
in Northern Siberia and Middle Asia is given with 
tolerable fulness, and on the whole with accuracy. 
It includes the acquisition—one can hardly call it 
a conquest—of Siberia, which began with the cross- 
ing of the Ural Mountains by Yermak in A p. 1579, 
and was virtually complete when Okhotsk on the 
Pacific was founded in 1638. It covers the annexation 
of large part of the basin of the Amur River, a process 
less easy, because it involved some scattered fighting 
with the Chinese. Though small Russian expeditions 
entered this region so early as 1643, it was not 
finally won from the Manchu and the native tribes 
who in a vague way owned their suzerainty, till the 
diplomacy of Muravieff culminated in the Treaty of 
Pekin in 1860. It is the best part of the Russian 
dominions in Asia, being much larger than Trans- 
caucasia, as large as the cultivable parts of 
Western Siberia in the upper basin of the Irtish and 
Obi, though not more fertile than the latter, and 
less fortunate in its climate than the former. The 
conquest of West Central Asia, including the 
Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara and the rest of 
the country which used to figure on our maps as 
“Independent Tartary,” required far more hard 
fighting, and was achieved in our own time, between 
1860 and 1885. Peter the Great had conceived the 
idea of advancing in this direction, and had sent an 
expedition against Khiva as far back as 1717, but it 
was not till the days of Nicholas that the project 
was seriously resumed, and the first forts along the 
Jaxartes built. The steps taken on the frontiers 
of China are too recent to require further notice. 
Looking at the map of Asia as a whole, and 
noting the tendency of the great European Powers 
to absorb the territories of the semi-civilised races, 
one sees at a glance what are the countries which 
still remain to be absorbed. They are Turkey, 
Persia, and the Chinese Empire. We may leave out 
of sight the extreme south-east corner of Asia, 
where Britain and France view with watchful and 
jealous eyes what remains of Siam. Turkey seems 
destined to fall to Russia, but is for the moment 
protected by the unwillingness of that Power to 
enter on an expensive enterprise which might 
provoke the opposition of Germany and entail a 
coldness with France. Persia has become almost a 
vassal State, though an apprehension of the resistance 
which Britain might make to its absorption holds 
Russia back from turning her influence into express 
sovereignty. Chinese Turkistan, at least nine- 
tenths of which is an unpeopled desert, is scarcely 
worth having, and it operates as a sort of nop- 
conducting medium between Russia and Tibet, a 
country which (apart from its reported mineral 
wealth) has little more practical value than 
Turkistan, and with regard to which Britain would, 
of course, be susceptible, because it lies along the 
northern frontier of India. There remains China; 
and China seems destined to be the chief source of 
friction and danger ‘scween Russia and Britain for 





a good while to come. To us who are now writing it 
seems highly improbable that Russia will endeavour 
in the near future to acquire any part of China proper, 
She may take Manchuria if shegetsa favourable oppor- 
tunity. But as regards China, influence rather than 
dominion is likely to be her aim for some time to 
come, for influence can be easily exerted through 
Pekin, whereas annexation would involve an enor- 
mous increase of expenditure and heavy adminis- 
trative responsibilities. We have omitted to speak 
of Afghanistan, because it has become all but a 
feudatory of Britain, in this sense at least that any 
attempt by Russia to encroach upon it would almost 
certainly become a casus belii between the two 
empires. Unluckily the internal troubles which 
may at any moment break out there, considering the 
uncertain health of the present ruler of Kabul, may 
create international difficulties even without aggres- 
sion on the part of Russia. 

Whether Mr. Krause is a Garman as well as the 
possessor of a German name, we do not know. He 
writes very good English, and knows how to tella 
story succinctly and clearly. But his Jingoism and 
Russophobism is of a type which is even commoner 
among Germans than it is among Englishmen born, 
and his comments on the character of the Russians 
and their Government are such as one often hears 
in Germany. His estimate of the ability and skill 
of the Russian Government seems to us a great deal 
too high. There is more talent among the Germans 
and among our own people than the Russians have 
at their disposal. But with one remark of his we 
can agree. Russia gains enormously in diplomatic 
struggles by her willingness to use money in a secret 
way at the Asiatic Courts she has to deal with, and 
she gains even more by the continuity of her ad- 
ministration, while Britain suffers by the changes 
in men and in policy which the shifting of the 
balance of parties at home necessarily involves. 
The accession of Lord Beaconsfield to power in 1874 
was a disaster from which our policy both in the 
Near East and on the North-West frontier of India 
has not yet recovered, yet there was nothing of 
which the electors in 1874 thought less than they 
did of British foreign policy. Had Mr. Gladstone's 
enlightened views of our duties and responsibilities 
in the East guided this country in 1876 and 1878, we 
might have escaped the hideous blunders of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention and the second Afghan 
War, and there would probably have been no Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78. 


MORE COLLEGE HISTORIES. 


QueEENs’ CoLLeGe, CamBripGe. By J. H. Gray, M.A., 
Felloy of the College —DowniInG COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
By the Rev. H. W. Pettit Stevens, M.A.—MERTON 
CoLLEGE, Oxrorp. By Bernard W. Henderson, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton. London: F. E. Robinson. 


THE imitative instinct of mankind is often very use- 
ful. King Henry VI., as everybody knows, founded 
King’s College in the University of Cambridge. His 
wife, Margaret of Anjou, “was restless in herself 
with holy emulation until she had produced some 
thing of the like nature.’ The result was her 
patronage and endowment of the College just 
founded by Andrew Dokett. In the course of a few 
years, the Wars of the Roses and driven Margaret of 
Anjou into exile, and her successor, Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, the wife of Edward IV., actuated by a similar 
“ emulation,’ took the College under her protection, 
and thus gave it the name of Queens’ College, in con- 
trast to the foundation at Oxford, which is only 
Queen's College. Mr. Gray tells the story of his 
College pleasantly and lucidly, keeping closely to his 
subject and including much of interest to the loyal 
members of Queens’. The story has little in it of 
excitement. The most notable days of Queens’ 
were when its name was linked with those 
of Bishop Fisher and Erasmus. The _ great 
scholar wrote there his commentary on St. 
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Jerome and his epoch-making edition of the 
New Testament, and his memory may well be 
cherished by the College, even if it is true that he 
did not appreciate its ale, and wrote earnestly to 
a friend for a cask of Greek wine that he might 
drink with pleasure and without danger. The 
devotion of the College to learning in the sixteenth 
century did not prevent it from taking advantage 
of the dissolution of the monasteries. The reason 
given for its annexation of the Carmelite Monastery 
should have appealed strongly to King Harry: 
“ Whenever royalty has come to Cambridge it has 
almost invariably stayed in our College, because the 
College lies away from the noise of the town. Accord- 
ingly, if the ground (of the Monastery) shall become 
the site of a granary or a tanyard, it may be annoy- 
ance to the College and a nuisance to royalty.” The 
boon was granted, and the new prosperity of the 
College produced a large harvest of Elizabethan 
divines, one of whom is recorded to have possessed 
a genius for epitaphs, and to have placed this in- 
scription over his sister's grave— 


Tyndall by birth. 
Ursula - Coxee by choice. 
Upceher in age and for comfort. 


The College shared the ordinary fate of Colleges in 
the troubles of the seventeenth century, and passed 
into the slumberous peacefulness of the Georgian era, 
and onwards to the honours and distinctions of 
recent years. Mr. Gray writes with an excellent 
sense of proportion and of the fitness of things; he 
is free from the danger of the “ Little Peddlington ” 
spirit which besets the historian of a College, and he 
has an appreciation of the picturesque. 

The historian of Downing had a more difficult 
task. It is not easy to write a book on an un- 
eventful history of about eighty years. Mr. Stevens 
has told the history of Downing in a manner that 
will appeal to Downing men, if the world at large 
cannot reasonably be expected to take much interest 
in it. But he has used his text as a peg for an 
excellent sermon, and has introduced, by hook or by 
crook, much that will appeal to the general reader. 
The history of the Downing family and its con- 
nection with Downing Street is rich in striking 
effects, of which good use has been made. _ For- 
tunately for Mr. Stevens, a former Master of 
Downing, Professor Birkbeck, had a long conversa- 
tion with the Prince Consort about the education 
of the Prince of Wales, which is probably typical 
of the merits and limitations of the illustrious 
personage whose words have been so carefully 
recorded. A report of a conversation is always 
more or less stilted, and we hope that the Prince's 
remarks were not confined to such hard sayings as 
“The Royal Family possess numerous advantages.” 
Mr. Stevens has found room for a number of good 
stories, of which perhaps the best relates to a Master 
of Trinity whom Sir Busick Harwood placed, at 
breakfast, next to one of the undergraduates under 
his charge. “ After the meal had commenced, the 
Master got up abruptly and left. Next morning, 
Sir Busick went to Trinity Lodge to make inquiries. 
He began: ‘Iam come... to ask Here the 
Master broke in: ‘Sir Busick, Iam a prelate of the 
Church, Heaven knows how unworthy———’ ‘ Heaven 
does know, and so do I,’ said the knight as he fled.” 
Mr. Stevens is to be congratulated on having accom- 
plished a difficult task with greater success than 
seemed possible. 

Among the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
alike, Merton occupies a unique position. It is the 
oldest College, and to it, as Mr. Rashdall has pointed 
out, later institutions owe, in some sense, the form 
and manner of their existence. An unusual interest 
attaches to the history of Merton, and Mr. Hender- 
son had thus a greater opportunity than most of 
his colleagues in Mr. Robinson's series. From the 
point of view of the historian he has used it to 
the fullest extent. He has written from a full mind, 
clearly and, in spite of his loyalty to Merton, dis- 








passionately. The questions about the origines of 
the collegiate system are carefully and accurately 
stated, and Mr. Henderson has brought to bear upon 
them a fresh and vigorous intelligence and a careful 
study of the very important documents in the 
Merton archives. No student of early academic 
movements in England can afford to ignore his 
book. At the same time, we think that the work 
could have been lightened to some extent. The 
habit of giving lists of authorities at the end of 
each chapter, for example, adds an unnecessary 
difficulty to the narrative, and some of the long 
lists of names might, with advantage, have been 
removed to an appendix. If Mr. Henderson will 
make some such slight alterations when his book 
goes into a second edition, he will have greatly 
improved it for the general reader, to whom, after 
all, the series is primarily intended to appeal. For 
the volume is not, in any sense, dull or devoid of 
interest, apart froin the value of its controversial 
matter. The many curious survivals of ancient 
usage which one expects to find in Merton are duly 
related and make very entertaining reading. Per- 
haps one or two more of the large storehouse of 
Merton “ana” might have formed an additional 
merit. Was it not, for instance, a Fellow of Merton 
(of whom readers of THE SPEAKER have heard 
several anecdotes of late) who, on finding that he 
did not approve of the preacher one Sunday morn- 
ing, resolved to leave the building; and, “to avoid 
attracting attention, went out on all fours”? But 
it must be remembered that Mr. Henderson had to 
make his choice between a serious book and an 
amusing one, and that, if there is any college of 
which we want to know the whole history, it is 
Merton. As a scientific history, it is a book to 
which the word brilliant is not inapplicable. 


BIS POMIS UTILIS ARBOS. 

Tue SKETCH OF THE EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIVE FRUITS. 
By L. H. Bailey. Maemillan. 
IN this book “native” means American. It is a ten 
years’ study of pomological development in his own 
country by a distinguished botanist; the “ sketch.” 
as he modestly calls it, corrected and verified by 
visits to European herbaria, and accompanied by 
notices and portraits of the men who were pioneers 
in this bloodless conquest over Nature. It deals 
with grapes, apples, plums and cherries, berry-fruits 
of every kind; tracing back the full - flavoured 
produce of the nursery garden to the crude wilding 
of the hedge, rendering services, perhaps, fully 
appreciable only by those who know how rare are 
trustworthy contemporary records of plant variation 
and horticultural history. 

European vines were introduced by the early 
Puritan migrants, and before the end of the cen- 
tury the wine-making industry had assumed large 
dimensions with extensive exports. After some 
years, however, a general sickness attacked the 
trees; they perished in all directions, until the 
culture died out. But America is a land of wild 
grapes, and at the opening of this century there 
appeared in its markets a “ Cape Grape,” supposed 
to be a foreigner, really an offshoot from the native 
“ Fox-grape,” Vitis labrusca, so called from its ten- 
dency to “fox” or intoxicate; a word used in this 
sense by Pepys, Boyle, and other old English writers. 
About 1830 this was supplanted by the “ Catawba,” 
introduced by John Adlum, a noted agriculturist ; 
and its adoption marks the second epoch in American 
grape-growing. A third grape is the “Concord,” 
due to a veteran gardener, Ephraim Bull; a fourth 
the “ Norton’s Virginia.” All these and many more 
Mr. Bailey refers to four wild originals—Labrusca, 
Estivalis, Rotundifolia, Vulpina. A botanical in- 
ventory of all the wild types growing in the States, 
and a catalogue of more than fifty books on vine 
history and culture, conclude a singularly exhaustive 
summary. 
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From the Vine we pass to the Mulberry. “ Silke- 
worms” were sent out to Virginia on a large scale 
in 1621, to be nurtured on the abundant wild 
mulberry, and the industry appeared so fall of 
promise that a silkworm was represented on the first 
colonial seal. After a time it was suppressed by the 
competition of cotton and rice; but reappeared in 
1826 with the importation from the Philippines of a 
new mulberry known as Multicaulis, The Legis- 
lature fostered its revival, which assumed crazy 
dimensions, and passed through the speculative 
stages of mania, bubble, crash, dying out finally in 
1837. But the cultivation of the plant for fruit took 
its place. The ‘‘ White Mulberry,” Morus alba, is 
the host of the silkworm, but produces inferior 
berries. The mulberries planted all over England in 
1685 as a help to the emigrating French Protestants, 
some of which still survive in old demesnes and 
college gardens, were, through ignorance of this fact, 
the edible Morus nigra —useless for the purpose 
intended. From a succulent native mulberry, Morus 
rubra, sprang the four varieties of the fruit now 
sent to table in the States. More popular and more 
highly cultivated is the tribe of Plums and Cherries. 
Woods’ “New England’s Prospect,” published in 
1634, speaks enthusiastically of the grape-like clusters 
on the “ Cherrie trees,” and of the Plums, which “ be 
better for Plumbs than the Cherries be for Cherries.” 
The Cherry was the “ Choke-cherry,” transatlantic 
congener of our “ Bird-Cherry"’; the Plum was the 
“ Chickasaw” Plum or “ Mountain Cherry.” European 
plums, however, throve so well in the North that 
the indigenous fruit was there neglected, though in 
the South and through the Mississippi valley various 
fruits of great merit were developed, including the 
still popular “ Wild Goose” plum, so named because 
the first found plant came up on a spot where the 
carcase of a wild goose had lain. Mr. Bailey traces 
these southern improvements to Prunus angustifolia, 
while strong, coarse trees known as “ Myrobolan” 
and “Marianna” are used as stocks for grafting. 
The Choke-Cherry and its derivatives yield some 
fruit, and are grown as ornamental trees. Orna- 
mental, too, are the wild Apples of the States, 
though a hybrid called the “ Soulard Crab” is 
eatable. The apples imported to us from America 
are European; the native apple has still to make 
its way. 

The wild red Raspberry, common and approved 
at first, was obscured by the black or “ ever-bearing”’ 
raspberry, universally adopted later through the 
energy of Nicholas Longworth, who had previously 
regenerated American grape culture. It has been 
followed by a hybrid between the black and red; 
and improvement in this strain is still proceeding. 
A chapter on Blackberries seems strange to English 
readers, who know the fruit only as a hedge berry 
to be plucked before Michaelmas Day, since on that 
festival the devil goes round and spits on them, or 
to be made up into the pudding by partaking of which 
Pelham won the heart of a constituent. But all 
who have, in the Combes of Devon or West Somer- 
set, eaten blackberries, large, ripe, soft, jet-black, 
dropping into their hands when the bush is shaken, 
must often wonder at its neglect. The cultivation 
began in Massachusetts about 1850, and is now ex- 
tensive. The original fruit is varied by hybrids 
between the Blackberry and Raspberry, and by 
much admired varieties of the Trailing Blackberry 
or Dewberry. The English Gooseberry, like the 
European Grape, yielded soon after importation to 
the attacks of fungus; and from the wild Rubus 
oxyacanthoides, ® common denizen of the woods, 
sprang in two successive removes the “ Houghton” 
and the “Downing” gooseberry. The Currants 
raised for market are the offspring of our established 
home berries, red, white, black. The “June berry,” 
Amelanchier, the Buffalo berry, Shepherdia, and 
the highly popular Huckleberry, a Vaccinium, with 
the “Persimmon,” and the “ Custard-apple,” are 
known in England only as curiosities. The wild 
strawberry has not encroached upon the garden 





Chilian strawberry ; elder-berries are highly educated 
and used in pies; Cranberry-growing, in bogs care- 
fully prepared, is an elaborate and successful in- 
dustry. So great is the pomological wealth of the 
country that even in the frozen north not only sur- 
vive most of the fruits already named, but others 
peculiar to an Arctic climate: the delicate “Tea 
berry,” Gaulteria, and the gorgeous “ Bake-apple,” 
Rubus Chameamorus, sleep secure beneath the 
winter snow and decorate the ground in spring. 

Carpent tua poma nepotes—* We are sowing that 
posterity may reap ”’—is the moral of the closing 
chapter. Much has been done for native fruits: 
much still remains. Evolution, directed by the hand 
of man, has improved the table-fruits of America as 
of Europe. To establish new species from accepted 
scions (how can our cousins bring themselves to 
spell it cion ?), and that not on rigid lines, but in 
obedience to variations of locality, soil, climate, with 
a quick eye for incidental strains of more virile or 
prolific type, is the task of continued amelioration 
in the future: that such selective work may be 
judicious and permanent, the practical zeal of 
growers for the market must be supplemented by 
scientific forecast such as shines from Mr. Bailey's 
every page. 


THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 
THe RIseE OF THE PorRtTUGUESE POWER IN INDIA. By 
R. S. Whiteway, Retired 1.C.S. London: A. Constable 
& Co. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Danvers has lately given us a com- 
plete history of the Portuguese in India, this book 
will be welcomed by all who seek to learn the 
conditions under which sea-power can maintain, as 
well as win, foreign possessions. For our country- 
men, who have gathered the tares as well as the 
good seed sown by others, it possesses not merely 
interest but instruction. As one reads its pages 
stained with cruelty and broken faith, he under- 
stands the deathless hatred and fanaticism of the 
Moplahs still thirsting for Christian blood, and he 
ceases to wonder that stories of European brutality 
find credence in Indian bazaars. Mr. Whiteway 
professes to trace the “rise of Portuguese power ” 
during half the sixteenth century, but over all the 
victories by sea and land which he so vividly 
describes failure is written in capital letters. When 
the King refused to bring to Lisbon Albuquerque's 
body, he explained—“ As long as his bones are there, 
India is safe.” But Albuquerque, neither dead nor 
alive, could have saved Portugal's dominion in the 
East ; and before his ungrateful country had found 
a tomb for his remains at Lisbon, Portuguese ad- 
ministration had been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

The catastrophe was not due to lack of courage. 
History relates no more brilliant achievement than 
the defence of Cochin conducted by Duarte Pacheco, 
with 100 Portuguese and 300 native soldiers (Mr. 
Whiteway, incorrectly, we believe, allows him only 
ninety soldiers), against 60,000 of the Samuri’s troops. 
Diu, on the Kathiawar coast, repeatedly witnessed 
prodigies of valour under such hardships that “a 
crow or adjutant feeding on the slain was a feast 
day for the sick.” The Portuguese fought every- 
where as became true Crusaders, and their bravery 
and resourcefulness won the admiration of their 
foes. India in the sixteenth century was not the 
happy land which modern critics would have us 
believe. Had the Portuguese brought justice and 
peace to the famished and oppressed natives, those 
who welcomed the arrival of Da Gama at Calicut 
and the Portuguese vessels at Chittagong would 
have bid them stay. Buta very few days of their 
society dispelled all illusions. “In Diu they lived 
from the first on the worst povsible terms ~ ith their 
neighbours.” Southern India was horrified when 
Da Gama hanged his prisoners at Calicut at the 
yardarms and loaded their hands and heads into 
a vessel which drifted ashore. Almeida equally 
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disgusted Western India when “he fired the limbs 
of his captives over every Muhammadan town” that 
he passed. Hindu temples were sacked for their 
jewels, and caste feelings everywhere most wantonly 
outraged. Public offices were put up to auction, 
officials were paid by blackmail, and captains of 
forts were allowed to levy war on their own 
account. The soldiers and sailors were brave, but 
they were frequently taken on board from the gaols 
of Portugal. Mixed marriages tended to further 
degeneration, and with such material for building 
up a foreign empire only one result was possible. 

Mr. Whiteway’s style is pleasant and his pages 
are never dull. But his story is a painful one. 
Nations, as well as individuals, must be judged by 
results. After 388 years of Portuguese rule, Goa, 
with its magnificent harbour and railway built by 
British capital, remains a stricken field. When the 
districts behind it are not in a state of rebellion 
they are harassed by dacoits. On the other hand, 
Bombay, received as a mere fishing village from 
Portugal 158 years after the capture of Goa, is now 
one of the richest, fairest, and most populous of 
British cities. The letter written by St. Francis 
Xavier in 1544 explains the reason : “ The Portuguese 
think it an insult and an injury if anyone dare to 
open his mouth while they trample on rights of all 
kinds.” The British think and act differently. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


Man: Past AND PRESENT. By A. H. Keane. Cambridge : 
The University Press. 

Ir ought to be a matter of self-congratulation to 
Professor Keane (as we still prefer to call him) that 
he has been able to give to the public in 1899 a work 
(dealing systematically with the primary divisions 
of mankind) which more than redeems the half- 
promise made in the preface of his “ Ethnology” 
(1896). It will be remembered that the “ Ethnology,” 
a fascinating volume, and a sufficiently homogeneous 
and exhaustive work, was arranged under two main 
headings, “ Fundamental (Ethnical) Problems” and 
“The Primary Ethnical Groups.” The book dis- 
cussed, at considerable length, certain questions 
which concern the human family as a whole, dealt 
in a very able manner with the “specific unity” 
as well as with the “ varietal diversity" of man, 
and sketched rapidly but carefully the charac- 
teristics of the four primary groups, the main 
divisions, of the Hominide. The plan of “Man: 
Past and Present” is quite different. In it, such 
general preliminary “considerations” as are indis- 
pensable occupy but fifteen pages, which are followed 
by a short chapter upon “ The Metal Ages: Historic 
Times and Peoples.” Then Professor Keane grapples 
with the subject of the varieties of man, and gets 
to business at once with the Sudanese section of the 
African negro races. Anyone who is so unfortunate 
as to be unacquainted with Professor Keane's ethno- 
graphical work in the past has but to read a couple 
of pages of this third chapter of “ Man: Past and 
Present”’ to see how thoroughly the author is 
master of his subject, and to be led to marvel at 
the method with which “ great store” of knowledge 
is set forth in easy and modest prose. 

There is, indeed, no part of Professor Keane’s 
present book more certain to be valuable to students, 
and interesting to the general reader, than the 
section which deals with African negroes. The 
author, as becomes a man of science, stands far 
above the level at which persons gush about the 
moral and intellectual state of every negro who has 
acquired a silk hat and a “ morning suit”; he is also 
too wise and too just to attach any importance to 
the words of those travellers and traders who really 
look upon all black men as mere tools to be worn 
out in the service of white men. Professor Keane's 
book is full of the ability which knows how to select 
and to discriminate ; we particularly commend his 
judicious pages (117-121) about the diminutive 





Negritoes, whose proper domain is the inter-tropical 
forest-land. There are frequent references to these 
tiny folk in “The Book of the Dead”; they were 
often sought by the Pharaohs as amusing allevia- 
tions of the monotony of Court life. In our own 
day Junker speaks of an Achua (Wochua) Negrito 
who was a wonderful mimic; he could represent 
Hawash Effendi in a rage, and Emin Pasha “ with 
the four eyes.” Professor Keane regards all the 
typical Negrito groups which are scattered in small 
hunting communities throughout the Welle, Semliki, 
Congo, and Ogowai woodlands as fragments of a 
homogeneous dwarfish race, which has “ an authentic 
historical record going back to the early Egyptian 
dynasties.” 

Professor Keane has much to say about the 
American aborigines, and his opinions as to their 
origin and cultural evolution, which are to be found 
in the “ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” and elsewhere, are 
carefully re-stated in “Man: Past and Present.” 
We would call particular attention to his account 
(pp. 395-398) of the light which the social systems 
of the Siouan peoples throw upon the origin of the 
family, clan, and tribe. Professor Keane sounds no 
uncertain note when he points out the extent to 
which a closer study of the tribal system has 
dissipated that “ widespread fallacy,” the “ cattle 
horde theory,” which postulates “ universal chaos 
and promiscuity as the starting point of all human 
society.” Indeed, in an earlier part of the book its 
learned author says that even the Australian 
aborigines may be considered to be exonerated 
(by Mr. Curr) from the charge of present or former 
promiscuity. “ Man: Past and Present” also treats 
at considerable length of such matters as the modifi- 
cation of the Teutonic type; it seems that south 
Bavaria shows only about 14 per cent. of blonds, 
whereas brunettes form the same percentage of the 
whole inhabitants of Germany. Professor Keane’s 
book is illustrated from photographs of “ types,” 
and has an almost ideal index. It ought to be 
bought by every public library, member of Parlia- 
ment, colonial official, missionary, captain of a man- 
of-war, and novelist. 


ECHOES OF ST. HELENA. 


A Diary or Sr. Hetena (1816, 1817). Edited by Sir 
Arthur Wilson, K.C.I.E. London: Innes. 


Tuis book is about Napoleon and St. Helena. There 
was already no lack of information. Las Casas’s 
“ Journal,” Forsyth’s “ Captivity of Napoleon,” 
O’Meara’s “Napoleon at St. Helena” are only a 
few of the authorities, for nearly everybody who 
had to do with the captive told what he or 
she knew about him; nay, even the pur- 
veyor’s family improved the occasion, since Mrs. 
Abel, daughter of Mr. Balcombe, that no doubt 
competent official, needs must publish her recol- 
lections of Napoleon. Yet this diary has some 
excuse. Sir Pulteney-Malcolm was, during these 
years, in naval command of the Cape station, 
which included St. Helena. He was often at the 
island, and he and his wife had much intercourse 
with Napoleon. Conversations and incidents were 
noted by Lady Malcolm, usually from her husband's 
dictation, and they form this diary. 

The book is disappointing; most of it is but a 
chronicle of small beer. The petty worries of cap- 
tivity bulk too largely. Again, the general im- 
pression strikes you as false; the Emperor appears 
as an easy-going though frequentiy hasty man, 
listening with deference to the commonplace obser- 
vations of Sir Pulteney, especially when the latter 
was defending Sir Hudson Lowe. No need here 
to discuss the unhappy relations between governor 
and captive. Napoleon and his small band of 
faithful followers regarded themselves as king and 
court in exile; on the other hand, Sir Hudson 
held the ordinary British opinion of the day. 
Napoleon was the usurper, a Corsican adventurer, 
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the overthrown monster from whom Europes was 
now delivered. After the Elba episode, how can 
we wonder that Sir Hudson took care that this 
same deliverance remained a fact? Conceivably 
another man had done better, for Napoleon 
was not unreasonable; but Sir Hudson, though he 
did his duty according to his lights, was stiff- 
necked, pragmatical, narrow-minded, somewhat 
brutal; he even objected to the conversations 
with Sir Pulteney, though he did not positively 
forbid them. Also, the English point of view is 
changed—we have practically come over to 
Napoleon's : and this very book is a striking illus- 
tration. In the diary the captive is always called 
“ Bonaparte,” in the introduction it is ‘ Napoleon,” 
as much as to say “ Emperor.” 

After subtracting the Hudson Lowe business and 
a few unimportant details, some interesting pages 
remain, for Napoleon, right or wrong, is always 
interesting. Thus, finding Lady Malcolm is 
Scotch, he discusses Ossian’s poems: Did Macpher- 
son write them, or were they original? He 
seemed much amused at the eagerness with which 
she maintained their authenticity. He implied that 
as literature it mattered not who wrote them; they 
must be judged as they are, obviously the 
sound view, though too frequently forgotten. 
He expressed great admiration, and said that 
on the Continent he had made them the fashion. 
Ossian’s or Macpherson’s poems are unique in this, 
that the opinion of the mob has prevailed over 
that of the best critics. Goethe admired them 
hugely ; so did Byron. Balzac, in the preface to the 
“ Histoire des Treize,” describes Macpherson as one 
who is able doter son pays d'un Homére. All these 
writers were, in pure literature, greater than Dr. 
Johnson; but he represented the average English 
opinion of his day in describing Macpherson as an 
impostor and his work as rubbish, and that opinion 
now holds the field. 

There is an amusing pen portrait of Napoleon by 
Lady Malcolm. “She saw no trace of great ability ” 
(indeed!). “His figure appeared well proportioned 
but had become too fat; a thick, short hand with 
taper fingers and beautiful nails’ (the hand whose 
exquisite shape had suggested to Heine that of 
a demi-god !), etc. etc. 

And Waterloo? Napoleon considered Wellington 
should not have fought the battle; had he merely 
kept him in check the allied forces would have col- 
lected in such forces as to make resistance im- 
possible ; thus the English risked too much. After 
all, with most success is the test of ability in war, 
and who denies that, tried by that, Wellington was 
the most successful general of his time, though 
even then by no means the equal of his opponent ? 
Again, he criticised acutely the position of the 
Bourbons, whom he described as sitting under a 
volcano. He pointed out their future with a sagacity 
which events have amply justified. 

It is interesting to learn that, in those early days 
when Napoleon was more Corsican than anything 
else, he, urged by Paoli, seriously considered entering 
the British service, though he chose the French. 
He spoke their language, was of their faith, and 
where else to find a field like the Revolution for 
ambitious youth? Thus the reader will find a fair 
number of tit-bits in this little volume. 


THE GOLFER'S PICTURE 
THe Book or GoLF AND 
Hutchinson. 


GALLERY. 


GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

ZHE “boom” of golf is still on, and volumes are 
following volumes on the subject. Since ladies have 
shown such intense enthusiasm for the game, it has 
become even of greater interest, at least so far as 
talking about it is concerned. Almost everything 
that can be said about the royal and ancient game 
has been said; but Mr. Hutchinson has supplied the 
only want by setting before the world a gallery of 





golfing pictures, exhibiting eminent players engaged 
in those strokes which are most characteristic of 
their play and have served them best in attaining 
that eminence. From a study of these seventy-four 
full-page pictures, from photographs taken with the 
marvellous speed of the two-hundredth of a second, 
and from Mr. Hutchinson's finely critical observa- 
tions on the several styles, much instruction and 
entertainment can be reaped by all grades of 
players. 

Considering that we have the admirable standard 
volume on golf by the late Mr. Robert Clark, Mr. 
Hutchinson might have dispensed with the greater 
part of his historical sketch and allowed Mr. H. 
H. Hilton to enter almost at once upon his well- 
written and finely-balanced chapter on “Golf as a 
Game.” His hints to beginners are pleasantly and 
accurately given, without the detailed dictionary 
of formul:e which is sometimes pressed into the 
hands of the bewildered tyro. At the same time, he 
ought not to have strained the opinion of some good 
authorities of the old school, who stand up for skill 
versus force in the game, by saying, “ It is useless to 
maintain, as many of the old school of players do, 
that physical force is of little availin golf ;" for they 
only hold that for accuracy and straightness in 
driving one should play as if husbanding one’s 
strength, always keeping the power under due 
control. At the same time, the longest drivers are 
not really the strongest men; they are men who 
can put the steam in at the point of hitting. They 
can put every ounce of power requisite at the 
proper time ; and too hard a stroke may founder the 
ball or overbalance the player in determining the 
proper direction. Mr. Hutchinson, moreover, admits 
that Vardon drives longer balls than Taylor, though 
the latter has all the appearance of being the 
stronger man. “ Vardon’s style,” says Mr. Hutchin- 
son, “is a triumph of mind over matter, of skill and 
science over the vis inertie of gutta-percha, that 
some men try to overcome by brute force.” Perhaps 
for continuity of fine, long, and straight driving 
there should be a judicious blending of skill and 
force. Vardon's style is the acme of ease, Mr. Black- 
well’s of power, but Farnie shows the perfect mean 
of the two qualities. In fact, true timing and true 
accuracy, with the knack of putting it all in (under 
due control) during the last yard’s length from the 
ball, and a free follow-up after hitting, are of more 
value than application of great force. To hit the 
ball truly is infinitely more important than to hit it 
hard—that one can distinctly see in the controlled 
swing of the ex-amateur champion, Mr. F. G. Tait. 
Mr. Hutchinson acknowledges that “the chief 
feature of Mr. Tait’s swing is the impression of 
controlled power that it gives.” The grand check 
for uncontrolled blazers at St. Andrews would be 
the adoption of Dr. Argyll Robertson’s plan of 
putting in sufficient bunker traps to catch erratic 
drives. 

If Mr. Hilton had ever seen Allan Robertson and 
young Tom Morris play golf at St. Andrews, he would 
not have penned a good part of his otherwise very 
able remarks. He uses the argument of scores in 
favour of modern golfers who only caricature golf 
by ever harping upon record-breaking. Records are 
being reduced, but courses are being broadened, and 
the horse mower is continually at work on faultless 
greens. Anyone who knew St. Andrews Links 
when Allan did the round in the perfect score of 
79, or even when Tommy Morris, about fifteen years 
afterwards, did it in 77, would say that these 
scores are as good as 71 or 72 today. Allan, 
to avoid the bunker traps in the narrow course 
of the “Heather Hole,” played three short spoon 
shots and holed in five. And Mr. Hilton asks 
(sneeringly ?), “How would a player who fol- 
lowed this mode of procedure fare against, say, 
Andrew Kirkcaldy, who habitually reaches this 
green with ease in two?” Our answer is that if 


Andrew had then driven in the direction he takes 
to-day, he would never have seen his ball again for 
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the enormous dense whins. Tommy Morris could 
have easily beaten any player of the present day 
in a run of matches. In the good days of old, 
“real golf” was played; now it is mainly record- 
breaking. 

The portrait gallery is exceedingly interesting. 
We have graphic pictures of the best players at the 
top of the swing and at the finish of the drive. 
Mr. Hutchinson discriminates most carefully the 
merits and demerits in a somewhat delicate task. 
He holds up the glass to golfing nature. Here the 
photographer acts as the god, to make these players 
see themselves as others see them. His advice to 
golfers to practise before a mirror will not improve 
the style; with double mirrors something might be 
done in that way. He is, however, correct in saying 
that when a man has acquired for himself a style 
which serves him tolerably, he will not improve it 
much by setting himself to work to copy, bit by bit, 
the excellences of another man. There is such a 
thing as an “ideal orthodoxy” of style, as with 
Tommy Morris of old or Mr. Hutchinson's silver 
model that never played golf; but there are points 
in certain men’s styles which are commendable, even 
though they are sometimes arrived at by the sacri- 
fice of orthodoxy. Vardon is said to have too per- 
pendicular a swing; yet in the ’sixties the longest 
and steadiest driver had a similar style, which was 
not called orthodox. Some play off the right leg, 
others off the left; while not a few play with all 
clubs between these extremes. Herd’s style is com- 
pact, and the late Hugh Kirkcaldy’s was slashing. 

Of living golfers Mr. Hutchinson considers Mr. 
Edward Blackwell's swing the most perfect. The 
portraits certainly show an ideal style; and he has 
proved by his driving that it is excellent. Young 
Willie Park makes the game look easy, so quickly 
does he go about the whole business. It seems as if 
we can even see this exhibited in the illustrations 
that show him in the act of playing a full cleek shot. 
His style gives a fine object-lesson on following-on. 
He learned this from his father. Old Willie Park 
had an easy telling style—one, two, three, and his 
“follow-on” sometimes carried him on a pace or 
two. If Mr. Hutchinson had seen old Park at his 
best, in the early ‘sixties, he would not have made 
this comment: “ This is to follow-on with a ven- 
geance indeed!" What player at the present day 
could have beaten him in a series of matches? Not 
even his own famous son would have gone into the 
contest with confidence. The feature of Braid's 
style is the excellent manner in which he follows on 
after the club and ball meet; his up-swing is rather 
crouching. No golfer’s style owes less to imita- 
tion and has more individuality than that of Mr. 
Mure Ferguson, though he was trained on St. 
Andrews links. It is in marked contrast with that 
of Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville. Both of these men 
have kept up their game to a high pitch longer than 
any others. The latter has been champion by in- 
domitable perseverance; the former has twice lost it 
by acknowledged bad luck. Mr. Laidlay’s style is 
the ideal of heterodoxy, yet in golfing execution he 
stands on the very highest level. Mr. Arnold Blyth 
is a brilliant player, who golfs for his amusement 
rather than glory, and does not trouble himself 
much with tournament work. He has a capital 
imitator in Mr. Eric Hambro. Ben Sayers is repre- 
sented in the act of executing his running up stroke, 
which is sui generis of this all-round capital player. 
Archie Simpson’s finish shows all notion of cramped- 
ness thrown to the winds after the ball. Though 
Andrew Kirkcaldy bas never won the championship, 
he has a most forceful push in his swing. Mr. 
Hutchinson gives an appreciative sketch of the mar- 
vellous work of Mr. John Ball, the first amateur who 
secured the open championship. Mr. Hutchinson's 

own style is not inferior to any in our estimation. 
Lady Margaret Scott and Miss Amy Pascoe are seen 
at their best. 

Useful papers are given on “approaching golf” in 

the United States, practical club making, practising 











and laying out of greens. When describing Mr. 
R. T. Boothby’s exaggerated finish, is Mr. Hutchin- 
son not nodding when he says that this player's 
“grandfather” was the celebrated Mr. George 
Condie? Was it not his uncle? Is it really true 
that Jamie Anderson, three times champion, is dead ? 
It was not a contemporary who wrote, but old 
Sutherland who said, after Allan’s funeral: ‘“ They 
may toll the bells and shut up the shops at St. 
Andrews, for their greatest is gone.” In the 
excellent estimate of old Tom’s marvellous career, 
Mr. Hutchinson is wrong in saying that in 1843 he 
played the famous match of twenty rounds against 
Willie Dann; it was Allan who played and won. 
But on the whole the volume is splendidly and 
accurately got up and reflects great credit on the 
writers, artists, and publishers. 


FICTION, 
Gites InattBy. By W. E. Norris. London: Methuen & Co. 
RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF Gop——. By Dora Greenwell 


MacChesney. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Puitip Bennron’s Deatu. By Richard Marsh. London: 
Ward, Lock & Co. 

THREE BACHELOR WOMEN, AND OTHER Stories. By E. 
Cosby. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


“GILES INGILBY” is one of those pleasant stories 
in which Mr. Norris presents to us in so admirable a 
fashion the dramatic comedy of modern English life. 
The hero is a poet, young and absolutely obscure, 
living in the solitude of Cornwall with his widowed 
mother. They are poor and apparently friendless, 
bnt they are recognised by the local gentry as 
belonging to their own order. It thus falls out that 
Giles has the opportunity of falling in love with the 
beautiful Cynthia Hampden, the only daughter of 
the local magnate. It is, of course, a hopeless attach- 
ment, for Giles knows his place, and is well aware 
that Colonel and Mrs. Hampden have not the slight- 
est intention of accepting a penniless detrimental as 
a son-in-law. They are even doubtful, indeed, as to 
the worthiness of Lord Torridge, the great man of 
the neighbourhood, to become the husband of 
Cynthia. Giles Ingilby and Torridge, despite the 
difference in their positions, are good friends, and 
condole together sadly upon the fact that neither of 
them is good enough to aspire to the hand of 
the beauty. When Giles’s great-uncle offers him a 
clerkship in his counting-house in the City, the 
youthful poet feels that the hand of fate has 
been laid heavily upon him, and that amongst 
the many other things which he must sacrifice 
in consequence of his poverty is the friend- 
ship of Cynthia Hampden. But though Giles goes 
to London as a mere clerk he has the soul of a poet, 
and it is not long before his tastes assert themselves. 
He drifts into literature, and to that form of it 
called journalism. He begins to get both money and 
fame; he meets with a wondrously kind friend and 
patron, who happens to be also an esteemed friend 
of the Hampdens; and, in short, everything seems 
to be bringing him back to his old condition of 
intimacy with the girl he loves. But just when 
everything seems brightest there comes the in- 
evitable check. A mystery which he had never 
suspected had attended his birth. When it is 
revealed to him, poor Giles feels that even if he 
became as rich as Croesus he could be no fit mate for 
Cynthia Hampden, proud of her long and unstained 
descent. It is not necessary that we should reveal 
this mystery, nor need we follow Giles and Cynthia 
through the remainder of their history. Everybody 
who is acquainted with the work of Mr. Norris 
knows with what skill he handles such a situation 
as we have indicated, All those delicate half-tones 
in which he delights are present in this picture. We 
meet real men and women whose talk is the talk of 
the Mayfair of to-day. The drama is gently exciting, 
and is admirably put upon the stage. In short, 
“ Giles Ingilby”” is the very book to make the long 
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hours of a hot summer's day pass swiftly and 
agreeably. 

A very stirring story of the days of the 
Parliamentary Wars and the reign of Charles the 
First is that which is given to us under the title 
of “ Rupert, by the Grace of God The author 
takes some liberties with history, and introduces us 
to plots which are not recorded in its annals; but 
she tells us a brisk tale of personal adventure, and 
gives graphic pictures of one or two real scenes in 
the Civil War. The leading figure in the story, as 
the title indicates, is Prince Rupert. With his 
fortunes are bound up those of a certain young 
Englishman, Will Fortescue by name. This young 
man, going to the wars, is fascinated by the gallant 
Prince, and by-and-by is unwittingly drawn into a 
plot which has for its object the setting of Rupert 
on the throne in the place of Charles the First. The 
plot is both dangerous and daring, and those who 
take part in it know that they work with halters 
round their necks, for Prince Rupert has no know- 
ledge of the schemes of his adherents, and would be 
the first to hand them over to justice if the plot 
were revealed to him. Fortescue, therefore, has to 
lead a life of constant danger and excitement. Yet, 
not satisfied with military adventure and political 
intrigue, he must needs enter into a love affair 
that is well-nigh as perilous as either. The author 
manages her materials deftly, and weaves the triple 
cord of war, plot, and love-making into a harmonious 
whole. It is a creditable and successful attempt to 
found a good work of fiction upon the stirring 
incidents of a great epoch in English history ; and 
if the end of the story disappoints us, as we must 
confess that it does, we are grateful to the writer 
for the many exciting and thrilling episodes which 
the book contains. 

“Philip Bennion’s Death” is the story of a 
murder committed under circumstances the elucida- 
tion of which might have puzzled Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes himself. <A rich man, having a scamp of 
a nephew, is found dead in his room. Suspicion 
attaches to the nephew. The nephew insists that 
it is not he who has murdered Mr. Bennion by 
administering to him a rare and subtle poison, but 
Bennion’s old friend, Mr. Otway, who is also the 
teller of the story. Mr. Otway has the misfortune 
to be a somnambulist, who has, at times, done 
strange things in his sleep-walkings. He cannot, 
therefore, be certain that he may not, after all, be 
the guilty person. Nevertheless, he bravely enters 
upon the attempt to discover the murderer, even 
though it be himself. For a long time his attention 
is directed to a remarkable cabinet which was one of 
the articles in the room of the murdered man. The 
cabinet is of Italian manufacture, dating from the 
days of the Borgias. When it is first unlocked after 
Mr. Bennion’s death, the person who turns the key 
falis insensible upon the floor, and is with difficulty 
revived. Then it is discovered that the key con- 
tains a certain quantity of poison, and that, by an 
ingenious arrangement this poison is injected into 
the hand of the person holding the key at the 
moment when the cabinet is unlocked. Naturally, 
after this discovery the tracing of the history of the 
cabinet engages the attention of the amateur de- 
tectives ; and a very strange history it is. But it 
must not be supposed that it was the key of the 
cabinet that killed Philip Bennion. Mr. Marsh is 
much too ingenious a writer to make so broad a 
trail as this the true one. The real method of 
Bennion’s murder is not revealed until the very 
close of the story, and then the reader who prides 
himself upon his acuteness will have the mortifica- 
tion of discovering that the clue has been in his 
possession from the outset. Having given this hint 
as to the solution of the problem, we must leave our 
readers to study the story for themselves, and to 
try if they cannot solve the riddle before the author 
takes them into his confidence. 

The group of short stories contained in “ Three 
Bachelor Women” can scarcely be said to reach a 








high degree of excellence, though all of them are 
fairly well written, and one or two out of the eleven 
—‘ A Messenger of the Skies” and “In Search of an 
Ideal,” for instance—show a certain grace of touch 
that is not wholly commonplace. But the humour 
of such stories as “ The Duke’s Dilemma” is pain- 
fully thin, verging, indeed, upon the boundaries of 
mere farce ; and the central situation in “ The World 
and the Soul” is so wildly improbable as to spoil] 
the effect of what, in other respects, is a rather 
pretty little story. We decline to believe in the 
mother who, on her daughter's wedding-day, cap- 
tures the bridegroom for herself, just as we refuse 
to swallow the story of the Duke of Mansfield who, 
according to the author of “‘ Three Bachelor Women,” 
was induced, by a piece of feminine stratagem, to 
become the husband of the maid instead of the 
mistress. These things belong only to the region of 
the farcical, and Mr. Cosby would do better to culti- 
vate the taste for comedy which some of these 
sketches indicate. The question, however, remains 
as to whether it is worth while to do moderately 
well that which has already been done with supreme 
excellence. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 
In The Fortnightly Review, Mr. H. A. Bryden, writing 
on “ British and Dutch in South Africa,” remarks 
that with President Kruger “ firmness unbacked by 
force is, it is to be feared, hopeless. But it is well 
that people at home should realise what a policy of 
armed intervention may really mean.” Reckoning 
up the available forces on both sides, he finds a very 
marked preponderance in favour of the Dutch. The 
chance of a general war between British and Dutch 
in South Africa; even if “almost impossible,” 
should yet be taken into consideration. A war, 
even if successful, “would leave a legacy of 
undying hatred and distrust between the two 
white races.” “S.,” in a second article discussing 
“ Russia’s Great Naval Enterprise,” concludes that 
“when Russia is sufficiently strong at home to 
diminish the likelihood of her policy meeting with 
more than verbal opposition abroad, she will pay 
as little regard to commercial as she does at present 
to political treaties.” Her ideal involves the ex- 
clusion of foreign competition. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin continues his articles on “ France since 
1814.” In the present instalment, information 
is given about the Second Empire, and the causes 
that led to it. Some readers may note the pernicious 
influence of Montalembert. The author makes the 
odd remark that the country “in a manner com- 
pelled”’ Louis Napoleon to the coup d état, but 
goes on to say that history “will show no mercy 
in its verdict to the abominable and useless 
repressign that followed.” Mr. Joseph Jacobs has 
a very interesting article on “The Dying of 
Death.” He remarks on the disappearance of the 
thought of death from the modern as contrasted with 
the medieval imagination, and assigns a number 
of causes for the change. Assuming that the current 
is going against the Government, Mr. J. Louis 
Garvin asks, “Why is Unionism Unpopular?” 
“ British democracy,” he replies, “though provided 
with a good instinct in the main, is a crude critic, 
and it is given to over-emphasis.” In reality it is 
the domestic legislation of the Government that is un- 
popular. The Irish question is forgotten, and, owing 
to the influence of Lord Rosebery on the public mind, 
“Unionists have lost the monopoly of Imperialism 
and the peculiar prerogative of a firm foreign policy.” 
M. Jules Clarétie points out coincidences between 
Shakespeare and Moliére. He partly—though not 
wholly—allows the truth of Heine’s dictum that 
Frenchmen have not enough sense of mystery to 
appreciate Shakespeare thoroughly. In both poets 
alike he finds “the human strain of realism.” Speaking 
of M. Taine, he remarks that the historian of English 
literature “either did not or could not see that 
Shakespeare was a humanitarian.” “ Diplomaticus” 
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contends that, as against the Transvaal, a right of 
intervention is vested in the paramount Power, 
and that Mr. Chamberlain has been justified in 
exercising the right. His conclusion is that the 
Colonial Secretary has achieved an undoubted and 
very important success. 

Dr. Fairbairn, in The Contemporary Review, 
describes his personal attempts to understand 
the really fundamental differences between the 
Western and the Hindu mind. On studying 
actual religious phenomena in India, he found 
that “the literary side of the religion suffered 
an eclipse, or, rather, was set in a _ context 
which seemed to demand a revised interpretation, 
when viewed through its actual forms or in the 
concrete and complex system it had created for the 
collective life.” By its popular forms, and not by 
its esoteric thought, Dr. Fairbairn holds that the 
religion must in the end be judged. He remarks on 
the absence in India of the spirit of historical 
criticism, and on the continuance of the habit of 
employing mythological terms to convey meta- 
physical thought. Kang Yeu Wei, writing on “ The 
Reform of China,” describes the Emperor's attempts 
at reform and the way in which they have been 
thwarted. The writer himself, when Kiaochow 
was taken by the Germans, sent up a memorial to 
the Government urging reform “with the same 
motive as Peter the Great, on the same political lines 
as have been adopted by the present Emperor of 
Japan.” This was unsuccessful, as was also a later 
memorial (given at some length), which he thinks 
would have succeeded but for the Empress Dowager’s 
opposition. Since then reformers have been suppressed, 
and all talk of reform is forbidden. China only leans 
on Russia, “and in this way allows itself to be easily 
divided up and ruined.” Mr. Matthias Dunn studies 
“The Seven Senses of Fishes;” the two that they 
have in addition to the ordinary five being the 
“electric dermal sense” and the “ magnetic dermal 
sense.” The first, he thinks, gives preliminary in- 
dications of storms, and thus suggests the laying 
in of a store of food; the second furnishes a 
means of finding localities by the magnetic state 
of headlands. Both senses have their organs in 
the “dermal tubes,” which had been supposed to be 
sensory, though their functions had not hitherto 
been defined. Under the title, “ As Established 
by Law,” Canon MacColl argues against Mr. 
Horace Round that at the English Reformation 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastical causes was not 
transferred from the ecclesiastical power to the 
Crown, but was taken away from a foreign and 
restored to a native ecclesiastical power represented 
by the Crown as against the Papacy. Mr. Round 
replies by citing from the Act of Elizabeth in ques- 
tion, two sections declaring separately “all foreign 
spiritual jurisdiction abolished,” and “ all spiritual 
jurisdiction annexed to the Crown.” Mr. W. Durban 
anticipates success, commercial and other, for the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. “A Heretic,’ writing on 
“The Anglo-Indian Creed,” resents the attitude 
assumed towards outsiders by those claiming expert 
knowledge of India. 

The Nineteenth Century gives the leading place 
to an article by Sir Lintorn Simmons on “The 
Excessive Armies of Russia.” He points out the 
aggressive possibility of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and the conditions that might still enable China to 
resist the Russian advance. Colonel Sir G. Clarke 
points out “ The Limitations of Naval Force.” The 
navy is now a defensive force, “ more powerful than 
ever in that réle, less powerful in some aspects than 
formerly as the final arbiter of war. To strike is the 
function of the field army. It is trade which 
enables us to preserve our present navy, and if 
that trade does not keep pace with our growing 
population, naval supremacy cannot be assured.” 
De. St. George Mivart (“ What Church has ‘Con- 
tinuity’?”) sets forth with some irony at the 
expense of “ Anglicans” the “ very different relations 
between the religious conditions of Englishmen 









before and after’ the Reformation, “and between 
Englishmen and the Churchmen of Italy, France, 
and Spain after that period.” Professor Mahaffy, 
in an article on “The Recent Fuss about the 
Irish Language,” maintains his “firm conviction 
that it is unpractical and mischievous to make Irish 
children spend their time studying this no longer 
literary language.” Sir William Des Vceux sets 
forth historically “The Connection of England with 
Newfoundland.” In concluding, he proposes the in- 
corporation of Newfoundland with Canada. Colonel 
Elsdale, in an interesting article on the topic “ Why 
are our Brains Deteriorating ?” finds that decline in 
originality is no marvel, since our modern environ- 
ment is distinctly and increasingly unfavourable to 
it. The causes are, briefly, excessive accumulation 
of intellectual material, mental impatience, levelling 
up and levelling down, and the growing love of 
luxury and opulent ease. Yet, “ very possibly, or 
even probably, there are great world movements 
even now in full progress under the surface, and 
hidden from the eyes of all, which will eventuate in 
a new order of things, with a corresponding pro- 
duction of great men to meet it.” Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh writes on “ The Evolution of the Parlia- 
mentary Oath”; and Mr. Edmund Robertson replies 
to Sir Sidney Shippard on“ The Casus Belli in South 
Africa.” 

The principal subjects discussed in The National 
Review under “Episodes of the Month,” are the 
Dreyfus case, on which the writer is extremely well- 
informed, and the possibility of a rapprochement 
between France and Germany. This is also the 
subject of an article by “Ignotus.” The ultimate 
aim is, he says,a “ great coalition, to be used first 
against England or the United States, and in the 
remote future against Russia.” There is, he 
admits, a “touch of the fantastic in this policy 
—but then the wise men of 1863-4 saw a good 
deal more than a mere touch of fantasy in the 
plans of Bismarck.” The point of Mr. Yerburgh’s 
article on “Our Duty towards China” is that 
“the stronger our hold on the Yangtsze region the 
stronger our influence must be upon the future of 
China and the more weight our counsels must carry 
with her Government.” The true policy is “the 
Egyptianising of the Yangtsze Valley.” Mr. F.C. 
Conybeare writes on the case of Jean Calas as the 
eighteenth century analogue of the Dreyfus case. 
Major Darwin contends that in West Africa the 
field for British expansion is now closed. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE summer number of The Pall Mall Magazine is 
excellent. It contains amongst other things an 
interesting description of the Queen’s private 
apartments at Windsor, a third instalment of Mr. 
Burnand's Punch notes, and a short story by Mr. 
Gilbert Parker. Mr. W. E. Henley comments with 
more temper than knowledge upon Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
notes in the “ Gadshill” edition of Dickens. Other 
contributions are from Lady Lindsay, Messrs. H. G. 
Wells and G. S. Street. Mr. William Archer, dis- 
cussing the relations between North and South in 
America of to-day, says that the conflict with Spain 
was the stimulus which was needed to make 
plainly evident the sense of solidarity that for 
years had been growing up on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon's line. “Social intercourse and 
intermarriage,’ says Mr. Archer, “have done 
much to promote mutual comprehension between 
North and South and to wipe out rankling 
animosities.” The Spanish War “consummated a 
process of consolidation which had been going on 
for something like twenty years.”—In Longman’'s 
Magazine Professor Hales gives a very brief sketch 
of the Duke of Ormond, who was the most popular 
person in England at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and who gave his name to Great Ormond 
Street. It is to be regretted that Professor dales’s 
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sketch is so short. Madame de Sévigné is the 
subject of one of Mr. S. G. Tallentyre’s articles on 
the Great Letter-Writers. “ A Farmer's Year,” by 
Mr. Rider Haggard, and “ Parson Kelly,” by Messrs. 
A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Hope, are continued. 
A translation of M. Paul Bourget's article on the 
critical essay in France must also be mentioned. 

In The English Illustrated Magazine, Mr. C. W. 
Gedney, by appealing to facts and figures rather 
than to sentiment, argues against the sacrifice of 
bird-life to fashion. Statistics which the writer 
gives show how great is the total annual destruction 
of egrets for the purpose of dress-ornamentation. 
In the various States of America, we are told, the 
killing of egrets is prohibited, but, as there is no one 
to enforce the law, and as the possession of egret 
feathers is no offence, the law is practically a farce. 
Some milliners seek to allay the misgivings of their 
customers by assuring them that their plumes 
are artificial. But all attempts to manufacture 
artificial “ospreys"’ have failed, and these assurances, 
says Mr. Gedney, “are only fictions used in defence 
of trade interests.’ Mr. Edward Fraser writes 
of the evolution of the modern man-of-war. Mr. 
J.C. Snaith’s “ Lady Barbarity” is continued, and 
in “ The Terror of the Pond’ we have a good short 
story of the gruesome kind.—An article in The 
Windsor Magazine on “The Police of the Coast ” 
does not leave the reader with the impression that 
coastguards have very easy lives. In the winter 
they do hard and dangerous work for which they 
get little credit. Furthermore, after living at some 
cheerful English station, a coastguard may receive 
orders to go to some benighted, isolated spot on the 
coast of Ireland, and “there are places in Ireland,” 
says the writer, “ which would not do credit to the 
West Coast of Africa.” Of one of these stations we 
have a dismal picture, taken from the letter of a 
coastguard. Mr. Wilfred Klickmann writes of Mr. 
Napier Hémy and his pictures, and another article 
deals with the making of an armour-plate. There 
are one or two good short stories and serials by 
Messrs. Ian Maclaren and S. R. Crockett. 

In The Cornhill Magazine Mr. David Blittner, 
who fought as a private soldier in the German army 
during the Franco-German War, describes his experi- 
ences at the battles of Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte. 
Mr. Henry Erroll, telling the story of some oppressed 
races of France and Spain, gives instances of the 
mercilessness and hatred shown towards the Cagots, 
the Oiseliers, the Chuetas, and other pariahs of 
Western Europe, who for centuries were persecuted 
on account of a senseless superstition. Another 
writer deals with the Pastoral Drama on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Mr. Crockett’s serial and Lady 
Broome’s “Colonial Memories” are continued, and 
there is a short story by Miss Violet Hunt. Alto- 
gether this is a good number of Cornhill.—Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s romance, “ Féo,” is the chief feature 
of The Woman at Home. Miss Maris Belloc writes 
of women millionaires, and Miss Sarah A. Tooley 
describes the holiday homes of some famous women. 
Miss Mabel Quiller-Couch and Mr. Carlton Dawe are 
amongst the contributors. 

The Giris’ Realm is good this month. An article 
on open-air photography will give some hints to 
amateur photographers, and an account of a visit to 
Swanley Horticultural College is interesting. There 
are also contributions from Miss Alice Corkran, Mrs. 
L T. Meade, and Miss Carey. 


A PROSE-POET INDEED. 
Tae Eartu-Lirr. By E. Longworth Dames, London: George 
Redway. 

THOSE writers who can set down upon paper some thrilling 
evidence of their perception of the fairy-like fascination of un- 
spoiled English or Irish landscape will never form more than a 
mall group. We have lived to see many imitators of Richard 
Jefferies—have any of them prisoned in print a dancing summer 
sunbeam, or perfumed one page with the mystic scent of wood- 
jands? It may bedoubted. It is, therefore, delightful to greet in 
Miss Longworth Dames a notable addition to the number of 





prose-poets. From out her pages, “ still dancing before us to 
that pipe which was fashioned in the earlier freshness of the 
com ever eluding, yet ever opening up new vistas of delight, 
go the sweet deities of wood and water, away through the 
dimness of old beech alleys, over the shadowy hillsides and far 
up the wet green vales of a thousand rills, where the downward 
courses of invisible streams are marked by long lines of fern, 
and forget-me-nots drench their petals in the little runnels that 
go singing away through the moss.” If Miss Longworth Dames 
is careful to avoid the besetting sins of prose-poets—preciosity, 
too long sentences, and the forcing of notes—she may even hope 
to give us something better than ‘“‘The Earth-Life.” But the 
fact is that the authoress who has written anything so good as 
“The Earth-Life ” ranks at once as a member of the aristocracy 
of letters, and as a wearer of that magic key which is one of the 
rarest of nature's gifts to her courtiers. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

THERE is much that is interesting in Canon Knox-Little’s 
description of his holiday rambles last year in “ South Africa.” 
He has, of course, nothing sensational to tell; but he has quick 
eyes and a picturesque pen, whilst his verdicts—except of Pre- 
sident Kruger and the Boers—lean to mercy rather than to 
judgment. The style of the book is somewhat oratorical, and 
its point of view more or less didactic; but it sums up the 
situation fairly well—at all events, when due allowance is made 
for sharp limitations of sympathy. Canon Knox-Little is an 
ardent hero-worshipper, who pins his faith with perfervid 
abandon to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Space fails us to deal with either 
the historical or descriptive aspects of the narrative, and we 
must also leave severely alone the eloquent’ Canon’s oratorical 
political fireworks about Majuba Hill and the Raid. It is not 
easy to reason with a man who thinks Dr. Jima martyr. More 
to the purpose is an attempt at a solution of the native question. 
Canon Knox-Little seems to think that, as to the treatment of 
the natives, petting and bullying have beea the two courses pur- 
sued. Bishop Colenso, he implies, did a great deal of harm by 
his sentimental attitude towards the Zulus, whom he regarded 
as a “glorious race destined to guide the white men.” He 
credits the Dutch with severity and even cruelty in their treat- 
ment, but there has been no limitetion of harshness to the 
boundary line between the Transvaal and Rhodesia. What is 
wanted now is the middle course which represents the more 
excellent way. ‘“ There is no need for harshness, much less for 
cruelty ; and I do not believe that these are shown to the natives 
by the English—of course, speaking broadly.” He thinks that 
England made a great blunder in Zululand by breaking the 
power of the tribes and then leaving them without proper 
government. “It takes time to teach people to work who have 
inherited habits of laziness varied by the enthusiasms of hunting 
and war. They have many good points, but mere ‘ petting ’ is ruin- 
ous.” It is nonsense to think that they can evolve civilisation 
and liberty if left to their own devices, ‘ It cannot be doubted 
that there may be a great future for races with so many fine 
characteristics of the various divisions of the Zulu family. 
Englishmen, though in a great minority, have managed to govern 
coloured races in India and to raise them in the scale of humanity. 
In South Africa there are none of the hindrance and difficulties of 
easte. If we act wisely and justly, there seems no reason why 
we should not train, improve, and use, and make happier and 
better men of, the South African natives.” About one thing 
Canon Knox-Little is emphatie—the Cape is as loyal as any 
other part of the Empire, in spite of the efforts of unserupulous 
wirepullers, who would like to rouse Datch opposition to 
English rule. He reminds us that at the present moment 
the Prime “Minister at the Cape is of German extraction, 
whilst the Government itself is carried on by a Dutch majority. 
Every year in the social sense the union of the white races 
becomes more and more complete, as well as the recognition 
that under the British flag lies the greatest chance of liberty 
and progress. 

The last great agrarian upheaval of the Middle Ages, the 
so-called “ Peasants’) War in Germany,” has just found its 
latest historian in Mr. Belfort Bax, a writer whom we need 
searcely say is not zealously affected in the direction of 
enthusiasm towards Luther and the movement which he re- 
presented. The Reformation was undoubtedly the indirect 
cause of this great popular uprising in Germany in 1525, for 
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Author of ‘‘The Ethics of Socialism.”’ London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co, 

Low’s Hanppook To THE (Hanitres OF Lonpon. Edited by H. R. 
Dumville, B.A.  Sixty-first year of Issue, 1897-98. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

A Gurr To CHamMonrIx AND Mont Branc. By Edward Whymper. 
Illustrated, London: John Murray. 

A GuIpE To ZERMATT AND THE MaTTeERHORN. By Edward Whymper- 
Illustrated. London: John Murray. 

Tue Expostror. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. IX. London: Hodeer & Stoughton. 
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‘t awakened the desire of freedom, and did much in many 
practical directions to render the struggle memorable. Mr. 
Belfort Bax says with truth that the literature of the Peasants’ 
War is considerable in German-speaking countries, but he pins 
his faith chiefly to Mr. Zimmermann, though he claims to have 
consulted other authorities. Unluckily, Mr. Bax’s own limita- 
tions of sympathy are so pronounced that one cannot accept his 
historical verdicts without qualification. His sympathy with 
the peasants led him, in short, to be unjust, not merely to what 
he calls a dissolute priesthood, but to men of the stamp of 
Luther and Melancthon. The Reformers were, in truth, placed 
in an extremely difficult position, not so much by the revolt of the 
peasants as by the violent excesses which all too quickly marked 
the movement. Probably Luther and the great-hearted man 
whom Mr. Belfort Bax sneeringly calls his “ Jackal,” Philip 
Melancthon, required more courage to withstand such an 
uprising of the people than to countenance its excesses, The 
evils against which the Peasants’ War was directed were 
flagrant and widespread, and were at once ecclesiastical and 
economie; but nothing could exeuse the conduct of the in- 
surgents, though Mr. Belfort Bax keeps the vials of his indigna- 
tion for their opponents, who certainly crushed the rebellion 
with merciless cruelty and with a resort to that meanest and 
most cowardly of all expedients, the appeal to torture. It is all 
very well to talk of the “ ferocious cruelty’ of the constituted 
authorities, but the peasants themselves pillaged, murdered, and 
wrought havoe in one direction and another with a high hand. 
The result of the Peasants’ War was, on Mr. Belfort Bax’s 
own showing, a riveting of his chains and an increase of his 
burdens. More than a thousand castles and religious houses 
were destroyed in Germany alone in the course of twelve 
months, and many priceless treasures of medizwval art perished. 
If the conduct of the leaders of the movement had been less 
violent, the results would, in all probability, have been less 
lamentable. As it was, the peasants and their allies, to the 
number at least of one hundred thousand, perished in the 
disastrous enterprise or were afterwards hanged in the streets, 
and the cause of progress in Germany all over received a check 
which it took long to recover. 

Few manuals of reference are better known, or, for the 
matter of that, better arranged, than “ Low’s Handbook to the 
Charities of London,” which has just appeared in its sixty-first 
annual edition. It gives practical, explicit details concerning 
upwards of a thousand charitable institutions, great and small, 
and in every case such information is based on official returns. 
It is gratifying to learn that 1898 was a more successful year 
than many of its predecessors so far as the funds of the hospitals 
were concerned. The bequests last year for charitable, religious, 
and edueational purposes were about £1,440,000—a sum which is 
considerably above the average. Out of this grand total of un- 
selfish munificence something like £980,000 found its way to 
the charities of London. The gifts of the living have been well 
sustained. ‘“ Donations seem to have been of much the same 
value as in 1897, though there has been no individual gift to 
equal that of Sir Blundell Maple to University College Hospital.” 
At the same time, “the ery still comes from various institutions 
that they are in need of increased annual subscriptions, these 
heing a more acceptable and more reliable means of support 
than oceasional legacies and donations.” There have been no 
such windfalls to charity in the last twelve months-as the 
Marriott and the Morton bequests, but the number of small 
benefactors has increased, and that is a hopeful sign of the 
growth of the sense of responsibility for wealth. Sixty 
testators, whose personal estates represented in the aggregate 
between twelve and thirteen millions sterling, bequeathed 
amongst them in 1898 the sum of £1,089,965 for charitable 
purposes. The Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund not merely 
continues to do excellent work, but seems likely to be instru- 
mental in placing the hospitals of London on a sound financial 
basis. 

Mr. Whymper’s name justly carries weight with all climbers 
in the Alps. His own exploits in that majestic region are 
memorable, and, indeed, historic, and he is a recognised authority 
in the district and all that concerns success and safety in sealing 
its heights. We have just received new editions, brought up to 
date, of his Guides to “ Chamonix and Mont Blanc” and 
‘Zermatt and the Matterhorn.” Both volumes are finely illus- 
trated, and to lovers of adventure are as fascinating as any 
romance. Mr. Whymper gives hints based on his own long 
experience, and seems to have left nothing unsaid which was 
worth the saying to practical men. He possesses to a note- 
worthy extent the art of popular exposition, and his pithy 
directions cover the whole field with explicit advice. We have 
also received the ninth volume of the fifth series of the “ Exposi- 
tor,” a magazine for theological students, edited by Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, which holds its own in the struggle for existence. 
Amongst the contributors to the present volume are Dr. Monro 
Gibson and Dr. John Watson, Canon Robinson and Principal 
Robertson, and Professors W. M. Ramsay and W. H. Bennett. 
One of the most interesting papers is an address on the problem 
of foreign missions, delivered in Glasgow in November, 1890, by 
the late Professor Henry Drummond, marked by vision, courage, 
and statesmanlike grasp of practical issues. 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Registered under ‘‘The Companies Acts,” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


REPORT adopted at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
the 3rd August, 1899. 


WILLIAM HOWARD, Esgq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 3oth June last, have to report that, after paying 
rest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing 43,227 12s. 3d. for rebate on bills not due, the net 
ofits amount to £326,657 2s. 10d. From this sum has been deducted £25,000, ienahenall to Premises Account, and £75,000 carried to Reserve 
ind, leaving £226,657 2s. 10d., which, with £61,308 7s. 7d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £287.965 10s. sd. 
The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half. year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require £220,000, 
saving the sum of £67,965 10s. 5d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 
rhe Directors report with deep regret the death of their much-esteemed colleague, Mr. Edward Ford Duncanson, who for over twenty years had 
an able Member of the Board. 
The vacancy in the Direction has been filled, in accordance with the Articles of Association, by the appointment of Mr. John Annan Bryce, of the 
m of Messrs. Wallace Brothers, of 8, Austin Friars, E.C. 
The Dividend and Bonus, amounting together to £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Branches, on or after Monday, 14th August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Dr. Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 30th June, 1899. Cr. 
























A s. d 4 . j L s. d. ZL Ss. d. 
To Capital subscribed £8,coo0,000, Paid up oe 2,000,000 » | By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
Reserve Fu nd. ‘ - a oe 1,275,000 0 oO | with Bank of England . ¢ 192 16 9 
Due by the Bank on Current A counts, on Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
yunts, with Interest accrued, Securities $e 148,389 4 10 
Jotes, &c. 5 xi 45, 382,¢ 4 ——__—___—_———_ 9,707,582 1 7 
n Acceptances, covered by Cash, | Investments, viz. 
ies or Bank kers Guarantees... 1,415,044 1¢ ) Cons (2% per Cent.) registered d 
Bills not due carried to next Certifi ates, and New 2% per Cent - 
count - on wn a 43227 £5,801,991 78. 11d. ; Caneen ¢ per Cant 
Net Pr fit for the Half-Year, after making | tonds, and Egyptian 3 per Cent. B 5 
pons 1 for Bad and Doubtful Debts .. 26,657 21 Guaranteed by the Britis h Government .. 7,436,300 1 10 
Transferred to Premises Account .. sid 25,000 India Government Stock and Debentures, 
————_-—_ and India Government Guaranteed Rail. 
301,657 2 10 way Shares, St ack and Debentures «+ 1,034,814 19 0 
Reserve Fund ‘i ‘ 75,002 0 Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
—— Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
226,657 2 10 benture Stock and Colo nial Bonds.. +» 1,933.901 18 11 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last Other Securities .. “ ‘a “ao os 4,334 10 0 
\ t . ‘ 61,308 7 7 —_-- — 10,499,441 9 Q 
_— 267,065 1 Discounted Bills Current 12,622,323 4 10 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
and Branches .. ‘ ; I 9,682 14 10 
——-——=—=—=—=—= 28,462,005 19 8 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra) , 1,415,044 16 9 
Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and 
Nicholas Lane, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at the Branches, with Fixture 
and Fittings 434,166 15 9 
Less Amount trans‘erred from Profit and I 25,000 0 
mans 409,166 15 9 
£50,403,24 é £50,403,24t 3 6 
= u—__-__----—_ 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
s. d o 
Tol ( mers - . , , ae .# 16 ¢ . ‘ — . me * d. 
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Transferre edt 1¢ credit of Premises Account 2 oubtful Debts, ar " including Rebate, £44,897 5s. od. brought > 
Carried to Reserve I ‘os a “S # ape from 31st December last - +e , -- 738599 70 
Rebate on Bi , carried to New A unt es 4 71 
Dividend tro per cent. for the Half-Year a £200,000 ¢ 
Bor I per cent evs ° 20,000 « 
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. dan udited by us, We haz ¢ exan vined t he foregoing Palance-sh eet, and Profit and Loss Account, 
h 1 the Cash-Balance te Ban e an 1, the Stocks there registered, 
Signed W. HOWARD \ Audit Com- vestments of the Bank. We have also examined the several Books 
etal W. ] HUBB ARD { mittee of showing the Cash-Balances, Bilis, and other Amounts set forth, the 
a . - ns apg f Direct ; } h are correctly stated ; and we are of opinion this Balance-shect and 
ED. H. LUSHINGTON, erectors. | Loss Account are full and fair, properly drawn up, and exhibit a true 
H. DEAN, # - Vv, 1 of the Company's affairs as shown by t te books of the Company. 
. DEAN, Head Office Manager : i aan 
aroma SCA Ste (Signed) E, H. CUNARD, 
J. B. JAMES, Country Manager. For H. GRANT, ) ) ludit 
, sof ct ‘CAR » Auditors. 
WM. HALL, Chief Accountant. F. H. DANGAR, J j 
THOS, HORWOOD, 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
17th July, 1899. 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
20th July, 1899. 





LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ending 
30th June, 1899, together with a Bonus of 1 per cent., will be PAYABLE to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard 
Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after Monday, the 14th instant. 

By order of the Board, J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
21, LOMBARD STREET, 44h August, 1899. 
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NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


** An engrossing romance.” — Daily Chronicle. 
e ar en O wor S, “ There need be no hesitation in saying that ‘ The Garden 


of Swords ’ is, beyond computation, Mr. Max Pemberton’s 


most significant literary achievement.” —aily Mail 
By MAX PEMBERTON. **Mr. Max Pemberton’s latest story is, in ou opinion, 


° uck t 
Price 6s. (Reprint now on Sale.) - . ; ee nest that he has ever written.” ld 
e ’ \ y 
Mrs. Cliff S acht. “*Like everything Mr. Stockton writes, it is good. 
natured and twinkling all over with fun, hiding 


By FRANK R STOCKTON only from the very dull an unusual amount of cleverness 
, under its mask of simplicity.” —Aoohman. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Now on sale. 


The Adventures of “Mr. Frank Stockton, whose name is generally a 


guarantee for good entertainment, does not belie his repu 
ation in ‘ The Adv s of Capt: Horn,’ 2 le con- 
Ca ptai n H orn + re Be ith eager rere os sd " Most 
By FRA NK ) STOCKTON pages contain a ‘thrill,’ and again and again the reader 
° ° is moved to ejaculate, ‘ Well, I can’t see how they are going 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Now on sale. a es 
, : t: inninelintatipecapisiaa : 
Cu pid S Garden. “© A particularly pleasant | yok. «. « «© ALMl is good 
alike in ‘Cupid’s Gar nog pee he would be a dull person 
deed ho failed o find enjoy he perusal of this 
By E. — . - “4 ~ EYCROF r FOWLER. — deticiousty = ond cheney beck, cungueh on his of 
, 3s. 6d. Now on sale wit, wisdom, and tenderness.”—7%e Sfeater. 


I iin “Mrs. Birchenough's new book fulfils the promise of her 
first. She maintains her bright variety of characters, and, 

y he present occasion, shows sh i - : 
By M rs. H Ei N R Y B / R C H E N 0 U G H . ceetieatonnll cannes hem ine eelh-endeted plot.” 


—Athenzur 


Price 6s. (Reprint now on sale.) 
‘‘There are many bright passages. -. . . The 


The Refiner’s Fi 
e e iner S Ire. path »s is accomplished without efi itt, and the authoress 
By Mrs. ERNEST HOCKLIFFE. ee er eee ee ais ik See 


Price 6s. itself.’"—Literary Worl. 
‘‘These stories are pleasant reading, are well told, and 
Ome ersons Unknown are all direct and to the point. They strike one as the 
@ work of a good writer who knows exactly how a 
story ought to be told.” —Atiencum 
B F W HORNUNG ‘The dramatic and tragic aspects of Colonial life are 
Y . * ’ treated by Mr. Hornung with that rapid union of vigour 


and sympathy which has stood him in suck good stead.” 


Price 6s. Spectat 
By a Hair's-Breadth. ese. 
VY a tlairs=-breadtn. De phere neo 


By HEA DON HILL. one ec out of bed an hour after his usual time 


for retiring.” —7%¢ Atheneu 
Price 6s. Illustrated. 


The Hispaniola Plate. “This cleverly constructed and vigorously 


written book is a tale of piracy and treasure-seeking, 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, cesses 


i Scotsman, 
ap ion, 3s. 6d. 
“ The book contains much me: foemmncnal 


The Shellback: or, At 
Sea in the ee, ee nee 


and things addressed to the youth, the able seaman, the 
By ALEX. J. BOYD. officer, and the owner.’ —7%e Scotsman. 
Edited by ArcHiE CAMPBELL 6g, Illustrated. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York & Melbourne. 
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